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{Written for Colman’s Rural World.| 
SNAKES. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ. 

In our agricultural journals and reports we 
find among other subjects considerable atten- 
tion paid to the different classes of animals; to 
quadrupeds, birds, and especially toinsects. But 
we seldom or never find anything said about 
reptiles, such as frogs, lizards, tortoises and 
snakes, though they often cross the path of the 
farmer, and are by no means to be considered 
with indifference in regard to agricultural pur- 
suits. Some of these creatures live on vegeta- 
tion; others, and by far the greater portion in- 
cluding snakes, get their food from the animal 
kingdom. 

From time immemorial the snake has been 
an object of abhorrence and disgust. Their 
smooth, slippery, coiling bodies are peculiarly 
adapted to hide themselves from view, and to 
draw near us when least expected. This 
property alone,’ however, could Snot be .the 





cause of their being so generally detested and 
dreaded, if it were not for the poison-fangs of 
some of them. 

Fortunately but few species of serpents are 
poisonous, and even these are not very dangerous 
except when irritated or accidently stepped up- 
on. And yet on account of these few vicious 
ones the whole race is denounced and condemn- 
ed at once, no matter whether poisonous or 
harmless. The cause of this strange hostility 
to all of them is chiefly owing to the circum- 
stance that we have neglected to make ourselves 
sufficiently acquainted with their natural history, 
and to our ignorance of the established fact that 
by far the great majority of them are harmless, 
Another cause, no doubt, is our readiness to 
comply with injunctions dating back from the 
Garden of Eden. 


Snakes, when not in a torpid state, try to get 
away and hide on being approached. The 
rattlesnake, moreover, gives warding of its 
presence by shaking its rattles; and even when 
it does strike, the bite seldom proves fatal. 
‘Cases in which the dose of venom has been so 
great that no remedy is of any avail, are very 
rare, and it is more than probable that the bite 
of the rattlesnake has been over-estimated, 
and that in a large majority of cases the 
petient would recovér, even if unassisted by any 
remedy.” 


A comparison of the number of fatal dog-bites 
with those from venomous snakes, would show 
greatly in favor of the latter, as we can see from 
the frequent cases of hydrophobia published in 
newspapers. 

There are few regions on earth which natur- 
alists, and especially botanical collectors, have 
not searched over and ransacked on account of 
their treasures of natural history. Pentrating 
the wildest thickets, the most dismal swamps, 
andthe most hidden mountain recesses, with 
his eye intently bent on the objects in search, 
the botanist’s step cannot fail sometimes to ap- 
proach unawares the dens of different kinds of 
serpents, and his hand is liable at any time to 
arouse the reptile from underneath the very 
flower he is about to gather. Yet we have 
never heard of one of these men killed by the 
bite of a snake. 





Between Council Grove and Fort Kearney, 
while stepping into a dense bush togather some 
flowers, | suddenly felt a sharp pain in my left 
ankle just above the shoe, as if stuck with a 
couple of needles. On examination I found 
four minute holes, which I at once recognized 
as having been inflicted by the fangs of a snake. 
Scarcely any blood issued from the wounds. 
Soon after the foot began to swell considerably, 
but by applying cotton steeped in vinegar the 
swelling and pain subsided, and I felt nofarther 
inconvenience from it. As I. did not see the 
snake I cannot say what kind it was, but the 
swelling pointed to a reptile of poisonous bite. 

Though some are venomous, most species of 
snakes are harmless and gentle, and some are 
even beautifully colored and marked with orna- 
mental delineations; and to a mind familiar 
with their habits and divested of traditional 
prejudices, they are as interesting objects of nat- 
ural history to be collected, examined ahd stud- 
ied, as are birds, fishes and quadrupeds. There 
is wondrous work of organization and symme- 
try of form even in the meanest Jooking of crea- 
tures, Some thirty years ago afi accomplished 
German Jady stopped at St. Louis, who made 
it a special business of collecting snakes and 
sending them to Europe. 

Lizards and toads livé chiefly on insects, but 
snakes prefer bigger game, whith they secure 
by a quick movement, after having first ap- 
proached them very cautiously; or, as some 
observers think, after having exercised their 
mysterious power of charming, by which small 
birds ‘are helplessly riveted to the spot, unable 
to retreat from the slowly approaching jaws of 
their destroyer. 

By a peculiar arrangement of the separable 
and moveable bones the jaws of serpents can 
be enormously. distended, sand «the different 
parts of the throat widely separated from each 
other, so ag to allow the snake tesawallow ani- 
mals much stouter than their owm body. 

. If the animal caught.ie smalkénough to be 
easily swallowed, i¢ is killed by the snake and 
dispatched at once. But if it is rather too 
large for this summary operation, the snake is 
put to the extra trouble of either stupifying it 
by poison or. disabling it in some other way, as 
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Where Shall We Plant Our Orchards? 

It is a nice question, and one that should 
always occur first to the mind of the purposed 
fruit-grower. In some cases it docsn’t enter into 
the mind at all, as the conditions are a single 
condition. This is the case on the prairies, or 
where elevated or protected ground cannot be 
found. But where there is variety, there is a 
chance to choose from: and to this state our re- 
marks are applicable. 

There are two things that injuriously affect 
the crops of our fruit—the fall-starting of the 
buds, and the early spring-blossoming. The 
fair weather does it in the one case, and the 
frost preceded by fair weather in the other, 
They are the effect of nature; and how are we 
to counteract the influence? Can we? We 
can toa certain extent. This is done, in the 
case of fall-pushing, in twoways: First, we are 
to select a site that will be less under the in- 
fluence of warm weather. A warm situation 
will aggravate the difficulty ; a cool place will 
lessen, if not entirely remove it. The south 
side of a hill is objectionable—decidedly so. 
The topof a hill, or a high elevation, is favora- 
ble. The north side is most favorable of all. 
This we believe is commonly understood. The 
warmth which is necessary to produce the evil 
does not generally reach far beyond the means 
sufficient to produce it. A little variation there- 
fore, in the temperature will prevent it. This 
variation may be obtained often in the several 
degrees which the site we have indicated in- 
sures. We have experience to corroborate 
theory. Most of the evil on this head is thus 
avoided, or highly mitigated. 

Another thing. We can prevent the pushing 
of bude by lessening the period of intervention 
between the dropping of the leaves and the com- 
mencement of the mild period—for no one will 
pretend that buds are pushed forth while the 
old leaf is yet performing its functions. The 
means then are, to lessen or obviate entirely 
the time between the two periods. This can 
be done by continuing the growth—and may 
be done often, till up to the time when the mild 
season occurs, or near toit. We all know that 
some twigs, and some trees, keep green longer 
than others, and extend their leaves fart‘er in- 
to the fall, even into winter, and to spring. 
This is in consequence of rapid growth, vigor 
of tree—for it is a mark of decay in a tree 
when the leaves fall early or prematurely—and 
ite lease of life may be reckoned by the tenacity 
or ease with which the leaves part from the 
twig. Young trees therefore are lees subject to 








this evil (of prematurely putting forth the buds) 
than old trees. All vigorous trees come under 
the same head. 

We need not say bere how to favor this 
growth. This comes in the province of culti- 
vation. 

We thus may be secure against the fall effect. 
But how is it with the spring mishap? And 
will the same site and treatment which auswer 
for the fall not interfere with the spring remedy ? 
Luckily they will not. The two harmonize, 
and even aid each other. Thus a tree removed 
to a cold situation will be more tardy in spring 
to put forth its blossoms. We have no doubt 
that the length of time between the falling of 
the leaves, and the pushing forth in spring, has 
something todo in the matter. Be this as it 
may, we know a cold north side of a hill 
will keep back buds in the spring to a difference 
of several days, even in the same field. This 
is common observation to those living in hilly 
countries. This then is a means to a certain 
extent. It also, from its situation, lessens the 
cold inthe period when blossoms put forth, on 
the principle that warm air ascends, while 
cold air settles in the valley. This seems con- 
tradictory—that the cold should preserve trees 
and the heat also. But there is no contradic- 
tion. In winter the hills are coldest, because ex- 
posed to the blasts; in summer this is reversed 
—only however in still weather. It isin conse- 
quence of the greater weight of the cold air, drop- 
ping into the lowest places, while the warm and 
lighter air changes with it, and occupies the 
higher places. In winter we need shelter from 
the blast; the higher (and more exposed) we 
ascend, the colder. Ascend from a valley toa 
hill on a still night in August, and you will find 
warm air as you proceed upward, meeting now 
and then a puff or layerof warm air. It is well 
for us that this isso. This saves, to a certain 
extent, ourearly blossoms. The warm air tray- 
els up to them, and keeps them from the frost, 
while the valley suffere. The first mild days of 
spring come hardly under this influence; the 
conditions rather belong to winter, as there are 
few quiet days then, and hence no settling of 
cold air into the valleys, while the warm air 
ascends to the elevations. The sun then has 
most force in the valleys, and affects little the 
north side of hills. 

If there is shelter from thie wood 
north or north-west of the site, or a higher 
range with depression between—all the better. 
Protection from raw winds is needed. 

ud ciLeloiaieds : 

Cost of Trenching—Mr. F. W. Brachee 
forms us, that last fall and early this winter he 
has done a piece of trenching, two spades deep, 
measured twenty inches, at two rods per day 
per man, at acost of one dollar per rod, or 
$160 per acre. He put a wagon load of com- 
post to each rod. This is the way he is pre- 
paring his vineyard. This we take to be a fair 
estimate of the value of the work in and some- 
time cleared. His Delawares in land thus pre- 
pared, have doné well, holding their foliage— 
while those planted in the same soil, in its na- 
tural condition, lost their foliage badly. Thjs 
addition of compost is three-fourths of the val- 


blast—a 


in- 





a 
ue of trenching in clay soils. Under-drainin, 
would make the work complete. This, ,, 
doubt, helps in giving the character to his win, 
—which it has attained. 

: -7-e- 

Tur Peacu.—In regard to this fruit, we fig 
the idea of some of the old settlers complete, 
carried out, One of them remarked, that ;, 
early times they planted peaches on the |oy 
lands, and the hill sides as well as the hil] top 
—but of late years all the talk has been aboy 
the hills. In these old times, they had peach: 
every year. 

Our observation this season has confirm 
that view, as we find that the peaches hay, 
suffered severely on the hill tops, while in th 
more sheltered, lower grounds, the crop is goo! 
This fact will explain to a great extent th 
many anomalies we find in the reports wer 
ceive. This question is one that merits atte 
tion, and we hope it will receive it on thi 
occasion. 


*c-e 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
A PLEA FOR EVERGREENS. 

When the winter winds whistle about ow 
dwellings, how desirable it would be to haves 
row of trees to protect us from the cold. Thi 
would make it comfortable, while the win 
without might be whistling at its leisure. Th 
screen would be a sort of house in itself, andy 
comfortable looking one—a sight to the eyey 
give pleasure—and if the svow were in it 
white patches, it would look all the more clog 
and comfortable—summer winter —a_ lin 
thing there, notwithstanding the cold, as soy 
and I could not. This is a pleasure—this is 
desirable: itis profitable. It breaks the wini 
and thus lessens the cold, and is therefore: 
wood-saver, as well as a saver of much shir! 
ering. 

People in wooded countries complain that 
is colder than it used to be; the winters ar 
severer. This is in consequence of the absent: 
of the trees. The woods used to be a shelter 
and agreat one. What winds we have on th 
prairies! Who knows not that it is becau 
the trees are not there—nothing to break th 
wind. 

Now, how easy it is to set a row of tre 
about the house, or at least where the coli 
winds come from—and no trees arc so good # 
evergreens. They hug closely the ground, ani 
prevent the wind from rushing in below, as! 
the case with other trees; and they will som 
grow so as to ward it off higher. 

But there is more. You protect what frul 
trees and vines and tender plants you maj 
have, that you consider as so many hous 
plants as it were. These will be protected, 
and inthemselves will help protect you, so tht! 
you are surrounded with beauty and protectio 
that it is really desirable to have. 

More still. These plants are protected {rom 
the harsh winds in the spring that kill th 
blossoms, and retard early growth ; and in tht 
fall they keep longer alive. Resides, you 
stock ‘will be helped, if you hay not already 
helped it to shelter. It will be standing on tht 
side of the screen in cold, stormy days and 
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benefitted—much more benefitted if the barn | got up in Bourdeax, and is a good representa-| ona remit the admission fee to Thomas P. James, 


and the sheds are also screened, 


sight that would be, to have the out-buildings | 


thus encircled. You will cry “extravagance— 
not necessary—who wants the silly thing ?—all 
pride!” 

It seems ornamental—and it és 
ment, that which is useful. The best heads in 
the country will nod assent to this—such 
heads as you respect. ‘“‘Too ornamental’’— 
that is a mere excuse: it is laziness, and ‘“‘no 
time to do it”—that is the difficulty. It is 
not a thing to do ‘‘at leisure,” but to do as im- 
portant work, as much so as to build a house 
iteelf—as the screen is but the outside walls of 
the house. The house is a necessity; the 
ecreen is finishing the house. 

Does it cost so very much to get the trees ?— 
It dces not; no comparison to the cost of a 
house or a barn. And when once got, then 
you have it growing constantly, improving ; 
each year adding to your profit—while your 
house is taking your profit, constantly costing 
repair. . 

If poor, you may get a few trees. These will 
form the centre for the break, and may be ad- 
ded to yearly, or as means will permit. 

A place is worth more treated thus: you 
can sel] it for more. You will be a better 
man for these trees; your children will—and 
your wife in particular, if she is a woman like 


true orna- 


_ other women, and the feminine be not all burn- 


ed out of her by hardship. 

I have said nothing of the birds—their nests, 
the music they make, their company—of the 
shade in summer, the fragrance which ever- 
greens emit, and the whispers they give forth 
as if a secret were hid in their close thick 
branches. 

These are things for the 
they nothing? Then the flowers are nothing; 
then beauty is nothing : enjoyment but a name. 
and dire necessity the only thing to live for. 

If we care not for ourselves, let us do for our 
children. These things are educators They 
have an influence which insensibly affects us, 
especially the young. Nature is their teacher 
here, and unerringly too for their good. There 
is a benefit all round. 

The very best evergreens for screens for the 
West are the Norway Spruce, White Pine, 
Scotch Pine, American Arbor Vite and Hem- 
lock Spruce: and from the middle of April to 
the middle of May, is the best time to plant 
them. CAMILLUS, 

a oe 7 


fancy. And are 


How Piant Lovers are Bit.—Mr. Editor: 
Our city is again visited by a large importa- 
tion of fruit trees and flowering plants, profess- 
edly from Paris, which have stood the season’s 
campaign in New Orleans, and as it is getting 
too warm there, they had to be removed farther 
North, and the remainder will no doubt, be ta- 
ken etilla little farther up. We are occasion- 
ally visited by such partics. Some years since 
hundreds of persons in this city were bit to the 
extent of hundreds of dollars. We took stock 
to the extent of over a hundred dollars, and 
would have taken five for what little of the 
trash lived. 

That this is a mere spec is evident to any 
one who will examine the so-called catalogue, 


your attention by ONE ov THE VICTIMS. 





2 eee ceed 
American Pomological Society. 
Whereas, the meeting of this National Asso-| 
ciation was to have been convened last Septem- 
ber, and whereas, this meeting was postponed 
to the present year, Therefore, the undersigned | 
give notice that its Eleventh Session will com-} 
mence in the City of St. Louis, Mo., on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 11, 1867, at 11 o'clock, a. w., at Mer-} 
cantile Library Hall, and will continue several | 
days. All Horticultural, Pomological, Agri-| 
cultura}, and other kindred institutions in the 
United States and British Provinces, are invi- 
ted to send delegations as large as they deem 
expedient: and all other persons interested in 
the cultivation of fruits are invited to be present 
and take seats in the Convention. 
And now that the rainbow of peace has again 


} 





spanned the arch of our Union; now that our 
Southern brethren, after a painful separation of 
years, are again to be united with usin full 
fellowship and communion ; that our 
meeting is to be held for the tirst time on the 
‘Father of Waters,” in the Great 
invite all the States and Territories to be present, 
by delegation, that the amicable and social re- 


now 


West—we 


lations which have heretofore existed between 
the members of the Society may be fostered and 
perpetuated, and the result of its deliberations, 
so beneficial to the country at large, be general- 
ly and widely diffused. 

Among the prominent subjects which will 
come before the Society at this session will be 
that of the revision of the Society’s Catalogue 
The special Committee appointed 
for this purpose are now, with the various State 
and Local Committees, actively engaged in col- 
lecting such information as will aid in determin- 
ing what varieties are best adapted to the dif- 
ferent sections and districts of our country; 
and this information, in the form of reports, 
will be submitted to the action of the Conven- 
tion. In compliance with a resolution passed 
at the last session of the Society, the several 
State Pomological and Horticultural Associa- 
tions are requested to compile lists for their own 
States or Districts, forward them, at as 
early day as possible, to P. Barry, of Rochester, 
N. Y., Chairman of the Committee on the Re- 
vision of the Catalogue. 

Members and delegates are requested to con- 
tribute specimens of the fruits of their respec- 
tive districts, and to communicate in regard to 
them whatever may aid in promoting the ob- 
jects of the Society and the Science of Ameri- 
can Pomology; and as the fruits of the South 
and South-West will then have attained their 
size, itis especially desirable that a grand dis- 
play from these sections be made. 

Each contributor is requested to come pre- 
pared with a complete list of his collection, and 
to present the same with his fruits, that a re- 
port of all the varieties entered may be submit- 
ted to the meeting as soon as practicable. 


of Fruits. 


and 











All persons desirous of becoming members 


What ative of the articles themselves. As a guardian | Esq., Treasurer, Philadelphia, who will furnish 
of the public interests and especially of the| 
Green tree Planters, this subject is brought to} 


them with Transactions of the Society. Life 
membership, ten‘dollars ; Biennial, two dollars. 

Packages of fruits, with the name of the con- 
tributor, may be addressed as follows: ‘‘Ameri- 
can Pomological Society,” care of C. M. Saxton. 
corner Fifth and Walnut Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Manrsuatt P. Winner, President. 

James Vick, Secretary. 

Newspapers and Periodicals that take an in- 
terest in Pomology are respectfully requested 
to publish the above. 

-@ef 
Written for Colman’s Rural World. 
CITY GARDENS.---No. 3. 

Having considered some of the kinds of Kver- 
greens and other plants suitable for shrubbery, 
climbers, &c., for the north and west fronts of 
city lots, we will proceed to select some that 
appear to be adapted to more dry and sunny 
exposures, such as the south and east fronts, or 
sides of al) city streets. 

It cannot be expected that trecs and 
plants will do well in the soil as it is 
commonly lett by the builders, often 
consisting of the yellow clay that is thrown 
out of the cellar, covering up the natural 
surface with a deep what 
is more frequently the case, the surface soil 
all removed in grading, and nothing but an 
interminable depth of clay left. on which no- 
thing but weeds will grow. 

Or, if this is not the case, it is very often 
filled with builder’s debris—broken bricks, mor- 
tar, sand and shavings. Now, a made goil is 
all very well, but it must be of the right mate- 
rial—viz., the top soil already there, to which 
may be added similar soil from the commons, 
old pastures, &c., also well-rotted manure and 
some sand. If made to the depth of eighteen 
inches or two feet of the above—so much the 
better. Drainage, in the shape of broken bricke 
or stone is all right, but it should be all put 
at the bottom of the made ground, or deep 
down in the holes under the trees—not mixed 
with the surface soil. 

For a low growing Evergreen, suitable for 
sunny situations, the Yucca or Adam’s Needle 
is very desirable. The long, stiff, green leaves 
of this plant, accord well with architectural 
features, and is just suited for a sunny parterre 
—retaining the brightest of green leaves in 
winter, and produces freely tal], stately spikes 
ot most beautiful flowers in summer. 

There are several species hardy here, the 
most common of which is Yucca Filia- 
mentosa—Adam’s Needle and Thread—from 
the little thready filaments on the sides of the 
leaves—this is very hardy and free flowering. 
There is not much difference in the three or 
4 hardy kinds. Yucca Flaccida has bent, droop- 
ing leaves, and Yucca Gloriosa has larger, 
longer, more stiff and erect leaves than the 
others, and of course is a statelier plant; in 
flowers, they much resemble each other. The 
Mountain or Dwarf Pine would be an admira- 
ble kind to plant for evergreen shrubbery ; itis 
low growing and spreading, but compact and 
dense, and of the liveliest green, and as hardy 
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Written for Colman’s Rural World. 

As the season is now at hand when the exer-' 
cises of the trotting horse begin, I propose ta’ 
point out a few errors that beginners or unskil- 
I I think, 


give instructions in training, more pointedly, in 


ful trainers are guilty of. an, 


this way, than by writing more lengthy essays 

. es +s | 
on the proper course of training. If prevailing 
| 


errors are pointed out, thev can be easily! 


avoided. 


} 


is committed, at this sea-! 

| 
too much work at the 
much 


The first error that 
son, is giving horses 
start, especially too 
have been lying idle 





fast work. They 


most cases, no preparatory exercise; and are) 


totally unfitted to be speeded at all. The long those who handle horses shows itself. 
rest the horse has had, has given him exuber-| know the wants, the requirements of each horse. 


ant spirits; he wants to go, and the trainer al- 
lows him to gratify hisdesires. As heis brought} 
out on the road or track daily, he wants to fly 
almost, and the driver lets him do it. Perhaps 
the watch is held on him for a quarter, or half 
a mile, and he shows great speed, and sanguine 
hopes are entertained; but if this course of 
training is pursued, the owner will certainly be 
doomed to disappointment. How many horses 
have shown fast time early in the season, which 
they have failed to maintain afterwards, on ac- 
count of having been overworked at the start 

With proper handling, they would have gone 
ahead in speed instead of backward. But they 
have become disheartened, sore, lame or some 
other fatality has befallen them. Is there an 
experienced trainer, with large observation, who 
has not witnessed all these results from horses 
having been overworked at the start? And is it 
reasonable to allow a horse to go fast without 
preparatory exercise? Can a horse stand as 
much work, without becoming sore, at the out- 
set, as he can after being prepared by gradual 
exercise for it? Would it be proper for a man, 
who was going to fit himself for arunning race, 
to begin his preparatory exercise by running as 
fast as he can, and as long as he can, the first 
day or the first week? Would not his muscles 
necessarily become sore, especially if he had 
been lying idle all winter? If trainers would 
only reason upon this matter, they would begin 
a gradual course of exercise. They would ad- 
vance day by day, step by step, and from one 
rate of speed to another, until the very climax 
was attained. This is the only true sys- 
tem of training for man or beast. Dr. Wind- 
ship who at the outset could not Jift two hun- 
dred pounds, by adding a little more weight 
each day became so strong that he could readi- 
ly liftoveraton. It is reported of the Grecian 
youth that he began to lift the calf and contin- 


{eould lift the largest bullock. 


gradual gain that the highest tension of the| 


| system? 
‘then jog them slowly for two, three or four 
~~~ weeks more, letting them every day ortwo go a 
| little faster, but by no means allowing them to | 


ERRORSIN TRAINING TROTTERS. go at their fastest guit, until they have had 
sufficient preparatory training. 


a month or six weeks they may be allowed a 


three times a weely and as time goes on their 
ditioned and prepared step by step to go a full 


adapted to their system—no siraining, no sore- 


all winter; have had, in course some horses need more work than others. 
and here it is that the good or bad judgment of 


| ned to lift it each day as it grew, and he finally | morrow ; and again ina week from that time | 


It is only by a, 
| 
»yhysical powers can be obtained. This being | 


admitted, what course should the trainer pursue| bly go longer at one period than another 
with his horses? Should he not begin the Bea. | 
son by walkingthem daily for two, three or 
four weeks, strengthening and bracing up the 


After this walking exercise he can 


At the end of| 
brush of a quarter at their best gait, two or 


brushes may be lengthened to half a mile and 


finally a mile. They have thus been con- 


mile at their best gait Their work has been 
no lameness. 
The laws of nature have been 


Of 


ness, Everything has worked 


harmoniously. 
regarded and the highest success attained. 


It is to 


He must know that all horses are not alike— 
that some need more fast work than others, 
and that,others need more slow work and less 
fast work. A man to handle horses properly 
must think and reason, and reason accurately 


to attain success in his profession. An igno- 


ramus is not fit to handle horses, much less to 
fit them for the highest attainments in their 
power. In the next number of the Rural World 
I shall speak of other errors of trainers. 
AMICUS. 


o-e 


TRAINING TROTTERS. 
PREPARATION FOR RACES, 

A severe strain of the loin is followed by partial 
paralysis of the hind quarters, the legsare drawn 
teebly along. and the animal moves by dragging 
himself with bis fore feet. The whole propeli 
ing powerot a horse being in his hind quarters, 
it is evident that anything that will weaken that 
force will materially retard the velocity with 
which he is capable of moving. ‘The back-bone 
is braced with strong fillets parallel with it and 
joined to the vertebra, and the large muscles 
that cover the bony trame work are heaped up 
In masses at this point. If we diminish their 
force by repeated sweatings, we lose much with 
out any corresponding gain; so, to reduce the 
overloaded neck, we have recourse to the local 
application of clothing, and and thus effect the 
object desired. ‘There is nothing like the danger 
of over-sweating the neck that there is in even 
the chest, which will also bear a great deal of 
reduction. We may reduce the muscles that 
cover the shoulder blade too much, but the in- 
tercostal and abdominal muscles will bear a 
diminution of their tissue, if thatis necessary 
to get rid of the fat in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. Of all your horses, the Clipper is 
the only one that carries a heavy neck, and his 
is nothing like so bad as that worn by many 
very successful trotters. The ‘‘blood”’ here 
works to advantage, and [ willcheerfully admit 
that, so far, it is a great and lasting benefit, not 
ony in giving a configuration ot neck that is 
better adapted to speed, but much lessening 
the work necessary to get them in order. In 
saying that we would sweat Never Mind to- 
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did not mean to be understood that we would 


on a definite time tor-sweating. ~The inten 
between the sweats will not only vary jp ¢ 
different borses, but the same horses wil] pro 
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tween them. There are causes that will aff 
them frequently that we cannot now fore 
and a horse may require to be sweated ey 
tew days, or ihere may be weeks intervenjy, 
There is not much use in speculati:.g on wh 
such causes night be now, as undoubtedly y 
will havea practical illustration of it before ty 
season is ended. We will find a great differen, 
in the aptitude to take on flesh by the same ho 
under apparently the same circumstances, ‘fj 
feeding will be alike, the driving and exereisiy 
the same; there may noteven be any gny 
dissimilarity in the weather, yet we will fi 
that the borse has accumulated fat in an ang 
countable manner over what he did 1D 8 pe 
ceding period, It will be obvious that, in gy 
a case, the sweats will baveto be more frequ 
than they were. I am not fond of drawing 
horse ‘‘ very fine,’’ as it is termed, when th 
fineness consists in tucked up flank and , 
emaciated look. 

The day and night previous to arace, trial, 
sweat will generally be tound sufficient tog 
tail the contents of the stomach and bowels; 
that the work can be given salely. The insi 
of a horse must * be elean,”’ i. e., free from { 
The neck must also be relieved from weigh 
and the pressure of glandular and muscu 
fibre must be taken away from the wind pipet 
ribs must not be loaded to impede theirdi 
tion and contraction as the wants of the luy 
require, and the muscles must not be binde 
in any part of the bedy, so that they will 
with full force and celerity. Some horses wi 
havea more robust, fleshy appearance when} 
condition than others, and it will require my 
thought and observation to find out the amo 
of flesh each one will have when best fitted 
arduous labor. 

There is, of course, a distinction to be m 
in those going different distances. A ho 
however, may be able to trot three miles in 
high condition as when in the best form to 
one, but the flesh will require a good deal me 
“seasoning” to go the longer distance. Th 
seasoning must be done without getting theg 
tem in a feverish state; if that should hay 
the flesh will be‘ baked” and the horse | 


come ‘*‘stale.”’ There is usually more dang” ** 
of this occurring when the horse is trotting ea 
races, than in the exercise preceding th _— 
‘'he much harder work a horse receives in img °°! 
ting a race is overlooked. The three, fivegg PMU 
more heats are perhaps duly kept in mi 
but the scoring, which may have been 
most trying partof a race, is unthought of As 
horse when being sweated, meets with GMM 5) 4), 
ful after treatment, and al] that care ands Thev 
can accomplish is performed. The distance ad 
tenued to be gone over is made, and the flor ond 
perspiration encouraged orchecked as thet usual 
er thinks best. fe 
There are many things in relation to swelg™ | 
that I have not touched on yet, intending par 
noticethem as they actually came in practt fom 
We cannot give them too much thought, bt om 
ever, as | have im plicit confidence in the be i a 
tits ot forced perspiration, but which may ¥ oy 
ly trustrate the very best management, ll o0eg 
rightly controlled. I have attempted to# body 
that a tast pace is accompanied by rapid a Tx 





of the heart and lungs. The heart has to 
quickly to furnish the muscles with the blo 
required for them in their rapid contract 
and expansions. The lungs must move quit 
in order that the blood shall become prope 


tende: 
ble to 
matio 
aftery 













5b , os the s 
erated, giving off the carbon which is expe’ oN 
in expiration and imbibing the oxygen WM) 
inspiration furnishes. In this rapid transl teat 





the blood through the lungs to the extremities 


: hav 
back to the heart, a great deal of heat is for “ 
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— 
which ought to be removed to the surface, when 


v i - ° om. © 

: will in ty itis dissipated in the atmosphere This must 
smock be done by the blood throwing off the watery 
t wiles yortion through the pores ot the skin. The 
OW foreasmy evaporation reduces the heat of the body and 


lieved the internalorgans. The change in the 
blood itselt— formerlyspoken of—which renders 
iteasier to be driven through the arterial system, 
glsogreatly assists in relieving the labored action 


eated ey 
‘ND Lerveniny 
6g On why 


ubt ‘ : ; 

t aa "Hi the heart. It is evident then that if a horse 

at differs, rorms the labor that ought to induce free 

couull ue perspiration and doves not sweat, there must be 
¢ ( 


great internal suffering that cannot be speedily 
relieved in any other manner. It would also 
he evident that if a horse was in this situation, 
relief would not follow his being kept in a quies- 
cent state. That would aggravate the difficulty, 
especially if the theory of the synchronism of 
tle pulse and step be correct Shoulda vehicle, 
that is going at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour, be brought to a full stop, its contents—if 
not fastened to it—keeps up the same rate till 
the force of gravitation arrests the momentum, 
by bringing the body to the ground. Ina like 
manner, arresting the rapid motion of the blood 
would be attended with very serious results. 
Any one can satisfy himself of the truth of this 
assumption by running rapidly till the accele- 
rated breathing occasions much distress. He 
cannot sit down and remain passive; the suf- 
fring is unendurable in that position, and he 
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1 muscu : ‘ ) r 
nd pipesti isforced by his feelings to keep moving till the 
 theirgigg circulation, and breathing is moderated by de- 
f the lugmerees. A horse is pulled up alter a heat; the 


heaving flank, quivering nostril and distended 


be binder ; : : : 

hey wil eyelids show distress, while the surtace is hard 
horses sy moistened with perspiration. It would be 
ce whengg madness to stop the horse in this situation ; he 


must be clothed—not too heavily—eantered or 
trotted slowly till the circulation and respiration 
are partially restored, and then blankets thrown 
on till a good scrape is obtained. If we do not 
succeed in inducing a free flow of sweat, there 
will be no use ip punishing him to trot another 
heat. He could not possibly win under the cir- 


quire mu 
the amou 
st fitted 


to be m 
A bo 


miles in . .. : 
orm tow stances, and his life or future powers be in 
1 deal aay ™minent hazard. Should he perspire freely, 


therelief is almost magical in the suddenness 






nee. Tigges : hy npeig- 

ing thes dits operation. The breathing is regular, the 
ld hapy haggard look is gone, and his eye and ear de- 
horse gy Dole cheertulness; the rigidity of the muscles 

ore dang *" relaxed, and he is quite another horse in 
trovting am C*etY particular. The ‘ cooling out,” after the 
ing the the flow has lasted as long as is desirable, will 

ver in be considered when you see it exemplified in 

ree, five practice. —[ Turf, Field and Farm. 

t in mid PR sti 

e been SPLINT IN HORSES. 

ght of. A splint is asmall, bony tumor, which forms 

waa onthe inside of the shank, or cannon bone. 





They sometimes develop suddenly, and in an- 
other class of eases they make their appear- 
ance in a slow and gradual manner. They are 
usually situated on the inside of the shank 
bone, and they not unfrequently arise from a 
blow on the leg by the opposite foot. When 
asplint is situated near the knee-joint, it is 
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n practi ; 
ught, b more likely to prove detrimental than when 
the bam °°CUpying a lower position. When ringbone 
may ut is also present, it indicates that the horse is 
ent, if predisposed to exostosis, and, that consequently 
d tos bony tumors may form in other regions of the 
pid acti ly. 





Treatment.— Where there is much heat and 


















ras to) é <e : 

| the ble tenderness over the seat of splint, it is advisa- 
»ntractié ble toapply a wet bandage to reduce the inflam- 
ve quit mation, and a little blistering ointment may 
1e prope slerwarde be applied. By these means, though 
is expel the splint is not removed, it ceas?s to occasion 
gen whl pals, and consequently to occasion lameness. 
transfer Itis chiefly in young horses that splints prove 
ities “Ublesome, as in old horses they usually 





have become consolidated, and occasion no 
Practical inconvenience. The operation of cut- 
ting away the splint is occasionally performed, 
ut itis an operation attended with no advan- 





is forw 










| prove very troublesome.—E£xr. 


(Written for Colman’s Rural World.J 
Should Trotting be Encouraged? 


The “ blood ” of horses is just now in the as- 
cendant, with a prospect of rising still higher, 
The country is full of “trot.” The question 
naturally suggests itself: What is to be the end 
ofallthis? Is it going to benefit the country ? 
If so, in what respect? So it used to be in the 
“racing” days. There was much discussion, 
and we fear but little benefit. People didn’t 
want horses torun, save a few enthusiasts ; they 
wanted them to work and to travel. 

How is it now? 
So is walking; so is working, endurance, and 

forth. ‘‘Speed” is in high demand now 





Is trottingany better? Aye. 


so 
among roadsters. This is right; and it is right 


toimproveagood quality. Improve speed then, 


Men now look to the constitution of a horse, 


sufficient mettle to make these tell. The object 
to do all this may be wrong—sporting, as it is 
called. But this is not necessarily the case 
perhaps; if so, it at least has nothing to do 
with the ultimate benefit which accrues, the im- 
provement of stock. We shall have better 
travelers, and more of them, hereafter. The 
blood of these (cultivated as it will te) is better 
than the common blood of the country, which 
is execrable. 
blood at present, and, without improvement, 
takes the precedence over the heterogeneous 
breeds of the country. 

We see no reason therefore for objecting to 
the improvement which is now being made. 
And if the present mode (of trotting-parks) is 
the only mode, we shall rot object to the means 
because abuse may be connected with it. If 
there is a disposition for amusement, it will be 
gratified, if notin one way, then in another; 
and if a good can be subserved by it, we shall 
not object. 

This ‘‘ furor,’”’ not only disseminates good 
blood through the country, but it gives employ- 
ment to a set of men, the “gentry,” who might, 
otherwise, be less advantageously employed. 
But the benefit is already visible on the road 
There is more speed ; there are better travelers ; 
there is more endurance. The old stock ot 
hrses is fast being supplanted, and a new stock 


’ 


substituted. Let us by all means encourage the 
introduction of the best blood and the best type 


of the horse. F.G. 
62 se a cee ees 

Masues ror ilorses.— The following recipe 
was given me by a celebrated steeple-chaser— 
I never knew any horse refuse it: Take a feed 
of oats, adouble handful of linseed for each 
horse, and boil for three hours ; then turn into 
alarge tub or earthern-ware pan, and add as 
much bran, with just enough waim water to 
moisten the whole through ; put a cloth over it, 
and let it stand-an hour; then mix it well, and 
feed as itis cool enough. This mash is very 
useful when horses in hard condition “ dry up” 
and grow thin in spite of continued feeds of 





corn. I give it once a week all the year round, 


which means trot, pace, walk, but especially trot. | 
By doing this we secure other advantages. | 


good wind, good limbs, good disposition, with | 


| pos 
| better for the 


: | check rein. 
The Messenger is the popular} 


tage, and its results, on the other hand, may | and oftener if required by any particular horse. 


A few beans may be boiled with tbe corn if the 
horse is in a very low condition.—| London Field. 


<-> <+ 
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The Check Rein for Horses. 
The following extracts, on the use of the 
check rein for horses, are from a pamphlet re- 
cently published by the Society for the Preven- 





tion of Cruelty to Animals: 

The check rein may probably be of some use 
in “ breaking a colt,” aud may perhaps help to 
“getup his bead” until he has been * taught 
his paces ;”’ but, after. it can answer no end, 





}except souring his temper, making bim jibe, 
| fretting the corners of his mouth, wasting his 
strength, hurting his wind, injuring his sight, 
lessening his speed, abridging hip services, 
lshortening his days, throwing him down and 
All these, it is fearlessly 
asserted, often proceed from the use of this cruel 


| breaking his knees. 


appendage. 

When loose, the horse’s neck is usnally ex- 
tended as straight as his back; in this manner 
| horses would generally work. It is the natural 
ition, and the nearer we approach to it, the 
animal, for he is then at his ease; 
and though little remembered, bis pulmonary 
action, or breathing, unimpeded. It is absurd 


| to make a bend or angle (if at all acute or sharp) 


iu a water pipe or hose; so itis absurd and 
cruel, too, to bend back out of its natural line 
the windpipe of the horse by the use of the 
In the former case a full volume 
of water cannot be obtained ; in the latter, the 
free breathing of the animal, so essential to its 
comfort, and even to its life, is hindered. The 
effect of restraining a horse by the check rein 
is to prevent him from getting up to the collar. 
If the bit is in the least degree affected by the 
check rein—in other words, if not entirely 
loose in the mouth—the horse is checked, and, 
besides being kept from the free exercise of his 
strength, he is prevented from leaning the 
weight of his body into the collar. 





A Horse’s Petition to nis Draiver.— Up the 
hill, whip me not; down the hill, hurry me not; 
on level road, spare me not; loose in stable, for- 
get me not; of hay and oats, rob me not; of 
clean water, stint me not; with sponge and 
brush, neglect me not; of soft, dry bed, deprive 
me not: tired and hot, wash me not; if sick or 
cold, chill me not; with bit and reins, Oh! jerk 
me not; and when you are angry, strike me 
not. 

- —_——_ -~> © e — —__—_____ 

Horse’s Feet Require Morsture.—Nine- 
tenths of the diseases which happen to the 
hoofs and ancles of the horse are occasioned 
by standing on the dry plank floors of the 
stable. Many persons seem to think, from the 
way they keep their horses, that the foot ofa 
horse was never made for moisture, and that, if 
possible, it would be beneficial if they had 
cow-hide boots to put on every time they went 
out. Naturedesigned the foot for moist ground 
—the earth of the woods and the valleys; at 
the same time that a covering was given to 
-protect them from stones and stumps. 

ek) Lee ee ee eee 

The celebrated trotter Ethan Allen, has 
been sold to Z. E. Simmons, of New York, for 
$19,000. 


A farmer in Pleasant Valley. 'owa, kept 70 
co-vs last year, which earned him cn an average, 
$100 each. 
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for instance, by breaking its bones and spinal 
column. Both these methods are made use of 
to deprive its prey (without killing it immedi- 
ately) of all resisting power preparatory to the 
slow process of working it down its throat, 
which may require days to be accomplished. 
And as snakes don’t seem to be fond of tainted 
meat, the decompositiou of their prey during 
the hot days of summer has to be delayed by 
keeping up the lingering spark of life in their 
victims. Hence the black snake and the ana- 
conda disable their larger prey by coiling around 
and crushing, while the stout but shorter bed- 
ied rattlesnake prostrates and stupifies it by 
poison fangs. 

[ once found a medium-sized, non-poisonous 
suake about three-eighths of an inch indiameter 
with a big toad in its distended mouth. One of 
the toad’s hind-legs was engulfed together with 
the smaller part of the body, but how that 
snake could ever be able to swallow the whole 
toad was not very clear to me. After making 
the snake disgorge its prey I found the toad un- 
able to move though still alive, while the dis- 
gorged hind-leg had already undergone a soit- 
ening process in the throat of the snake. 


{To be continued in our next.} 
Ce a te 


{Written for Colman’s Rural World. | 
MOLE VS. GOPHER. 

If the gentlemen who lately corresponded in 
the Rural World about the noxious little ani- 
ma! that eats the roots of our vegetables and 
fruit trees, had called it gopher, instead of mole, 
it would have been all right. For the sake of 
the latter’s very useful labors, the mole would 
propose defences, in order to save his precious 
life; for a name appears in this case, as in 
inany Others, a very important thing. 

The Gopher is described as follows: Name, 

Cricetus vulgaris;’’ it takes its nourishment 
principally from the vegetable kingdom; eats 
blossoms, grains, fruits, leaves, barks and roots, 
with its sharp teeth. Yet the gopher is not 
solely confined to vegetables, but will also eat 
They bear six blind and naked voung 
ones, which they suckle three weeks. 

The Mole, “Talpa communis,”’ lives on in- 
sects and their larvee—principally on those of 
the locust. On summer nights he comes up on 
the surface of the ground (seldom in the day- 
time), where he hunts and eats snails, frogs, 
and.even mice. The female produces young 
ones once or twice annually, who grow fast and 
become independent after a month or two.— 
As destroyers of insects they are very useful; 
their favorite food is fishing worms. 

Now, to destroy this latter useful animal in 
our gardens and fields, would be a very suicidal 
policy indeed. So much for a proper name 
and character. : 


insects. 


ae 

Cure ror Cakeo Bac 1x Cows.—Take lime 
water, about the consistence of thick white- 
wash, put it in an earthen plate, and abont the 
same quantity of flaxseed oil, beat them well 
together with a case-knife till they are tho- 
roughly mixed, anoint the bag two or three 
times a day, rubbing it well in. I have used it 
formavy years. Last summer, a neighbor had 
a young sow with pigs; her bag was so hard he 
thought she would die. I prepared him some 
of the mixture, andina few i she suckled 
and raised her pigs, they having fed them with 
& spoon while the mother was sick. 
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The above engravings illustrate a cheap, 
commodious, and very neat farm cottage. The 
ground-plan, it will be seen is admirably ar- 
ranged. 

The reader 
mensions of a house built on the foregoing 
plan, may vary in size, or may be constructed 
of bricks or stone, as may best suit the taste, 


will bear in mind that the di- 
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nieating with the front lobby or hall. Either 
or both of these parlors might be used as 
sleeping apartments, should circumstances re 
quire. L, a room communicating with the 
front lobby or hall, 11x12 feet, with a closet 4 
feet square, and may be used for a library, oi- 
fice, living room, or nursery, according to the 
taste or wants of the occupant. B, a bedroom, 
designed for the head of the family, 11x12 





ability, and wants of the occupant: but the 
position in regard to the sun, and the general | 
arrangement, may be the same. A dwelling of/ 
this kind, let it be remembered, is not designed | 
for a city or village, where the buildings are) 
prescribed in their the architectural 
style of which, in order to break the monotony | 
often observable in our larger towns, should be} 
displayed in single and double cottages, neat} 
and appropriate out-buildings, factories, church-| 
es and other public structures. 


limits, 


GROUND FLOOR. 

H, denotes the front lobby or hall, 7 teet} 
wide, ineluding the front stairs. P, a double! 
OR 4, Rae | 

parlor, 14x28 feet, with folding doors, commu-| 


'closets or pantries. 


feet, with a closet 4 feet square, and commu- 
nieating with the library and dining-room. D, 
the dining-room, 14x20 feet, communicating 
with the front lobby H, the back entry E, and 
the cellar at S. K, the kitchen, 12x20 feet, 
communicating with the dining-room by the 
back entry E, and a sliding window in the 
pantry C, with the wood-cellar at d, and the 
back-yard by the steps S. E, the back entry, 
4x4 feet, communicating with the verandah by 
a passage under cover, 3 feet wide. C, C, C, 
S, 8, S, S, stairways or 
steps. c¢, kitchen and dining-room chimney.— 
d, trap-door, covering the wood-cellar stairs. 
/, the.lightning conductor. 





Remepy ror Harp-Miikers.—Mr. Editor: 
In reply to an ‘inquiry in vegard to a remedy | 
for hard-milkers, [ would say there isa reme- 
dy, and] have practiced it many years with 
success. If the passage is free—that is, has no 
sores or bunches in it—I puncture the teat in 
in the following manner, with a penknife, the 
blade of which is about half an inch long, 
(broken off so as to have only about that 
length) ground to the edge on both sides. 
With ene hand I préss down the milk into the 
teat, while with the other the blade is applied 
to the passage twice, the cuts making a cross. 
The teat is kept soft by oiling till it heals. 
The operation apparently gives little or no 








pain, and isa sure remedy. 


| 


Enricuine Pastures.—Mr. Willard gives an 
account of rather a novel mode of enriching 
pastures, practiced in England, consisting of 
feeding oileake to grazing animals. The pas- 
tures where these experiments were conducted 
were small, and one or two bullocks more than 
they are intended.to carry are put into each. 
The lots were then allowed four pounds of oil 
cake each perday. The oil cake not only paid 
for itself in the better condition of the stock, but 
in a couple of years entirely altered the face of 


the pastures, and thus two objects were gained 
without loss to the owner 


967. 
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PLASTER OF PARIS. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I have been a constant 
Lader of your valuable journal since I have 
ten farming, and have looked anxiously to 
indsome blooded cattle of the Alderney and 
gshire stock advertised for sale somewhere 
iar home, but have failed to findthem. Now 
jwould be much obliged if you would inform 
ine (@ither by letter or through the Rural World) 
sbere ] can purchase some young cattle of the 
ove description. 


sister to sow toan acre of clover on heavy 
vaysoil. I havebought the plaster, but do not 
‘sow whether to sowa busheloraton. By ans- 
ering the above, you will much oblige. 
Yours, &e. J. N. Hon.oway. 


Baldwin, Mo. 

Rerty.—lst. We regret that we are unable 
jinform our friend of any pure bred animals 
{either of these breeds for sale in the West. 
There may be some for sale, and if any of our 
ders have them to sell, they would find it to 
heir interest to advertise. 

94, From one to two bushels o! plaster are 
ommonly sown to the acre, as a top dressing. 

Initsnatural state, thisisasaltof lime, known 
wibe name of gypsum, and is found in many 
rtions of the globe. It is composed of lime 
ud sulpburic acid. In many paris of the 
watry it is largely applied to clover and other 
wm crops, to great advantage. In some parts 
{the West its use is becoming very general. 
ear Sandusky, Ohio, there are large beds of 
ay pure plaster, which are now extensively 
yarried. For agricultural purposes, it is sim- 
ly ground in mills, packed in barrels and sent 
ovarious parts of thecountry. For use in the 
it is calcined aud converted into Plaster of 
aris. In this state, when mixed with water, it 
ecomes heated, and will harden toa solid mass, 
adisused for moulds, images, &c. Itis.a good 
on-conductor, and ie used for finishing build- 
ogs and for filling fire-proof safes, ke. In its 
mmou ground state, it is one of the best deo- 
orizers, and when placed in sinks it absorbs 
jwmonial vapors, andshould be more commonly 
wed in hot weather. For this purpose it is 
wich better than common lime. 

Pe cae nnn Antone 


Trampling Meadows in the Spring. 

Doour friends know that letting their cattle 
lave the run of their meadows and _ pastures 
‘arly in the spring when the ground is in that 
wf state which the frost, just out, leaves it in 
~isvery hurtful? It seems not, from the free- 
fom which it is permitted the cows to indulge. 
Fach tread Jeaves a deep impression of the 
hoof. The soil below is compact, and when 
tried becomes hard. It will grow little or no- 
thing, and will afford chance for the water to 


‘wand in a moist season. These many hoof- 
wints, ii they were all put together, would 
‘wer a large piece of land—worthbless ; not 
only worthless tor the season, but for years.— 


Even if plowed, the evil remains, though not 
en so readily. It is one of the evils we are 
iptto disregard. Because we do not note an 
absolute failure, we pass it by, perhaps (which 
'Sgenerally the case) never think of the insidi- 
ousevil. So of soil in the summer after a rain, 


tut ina less degree. The ground is more sus- 
ceptible in the spring. Keep off the cattle— 
0 not neglect it, 


XUM 


9, Also please inform me what amount of 





Improved Vulcanized Roofing. 


Mr. H. K. Shanck, of Butlerville, Ind., has 
recently produced a new plastic roofing com 
sition which promises to meet all the require- 
menis and afford a cheap, durable and easily 
- ae fire and water-proof covering. Mr. 
Shanck’s compound, it is believed, possesses 
some important advantages over any other com- 
position for the purpose yet devised. It is 
adapted to be applied directly to the wooden 
sheathing of the roof, without the intervention 
of cloth, paper or felt asa preparatory covering. 
This reduces the original cost and labor of 
making the roof very greatly. The roof is first 
covered with narrow strips, separated from 
each other like lathing, and the composition is 
then applied in acoldstate, with a trowel, in the 
same manner that plastering is applied, The 
substance hardens in a few days, so that it will 
bear to be walked upon, but still retains suffi- 
cient elasticity to accommodate the vibrations 
in the roof which occur from wind. The sub- 
stance adheres to the wood like paint, is not 
softened and melted by the heat of the sun, 
does not expand and contract with changes in 
the weather, and does not become brittle and 
crumble with age. When burned the substance 
acquires a solid, stony consistency. Not the 
least important peculiarity or quality of this 
substance is, that it can be applied to old shin- 
gies, metal or composition roofs, or used for re- 
pairing old roofs of any kind. 

This composition is very cheap, probably the 
cheapest compound for roofing which has ever 
been devised, while it is at the same tine be- 
lieved to be the most convenient and durable. 


a Oe 
What Our Exchanges Say. 

The American Journal of Horticulture has an 
extended notice of ‘A Novel Depredator on 
the Grape Vine,” giving an account of the op- 
erations of a member of the genus Fermes, the 
White Ant, which is found very destructive to 
the stem, roots, and especially layers and cut- 
tings of the grape vine. Our esteemed fricad 
F. W. Braches, ten years ago, called attention 
to this fact in our State, and has continued and 
extended his observations yearly since that 
time till now—some of his friends think he has 
an insect mania. Close observation, long con- 
tinued familiarity with the vine under all con- 
ditions, has led him to charge the ‘‘small] white 
ant’’ with many a crime for which he has been 
generally laughed at, and that even by some 
learned horticulturists. 

The Virginia Farmer has a well written arti- 
cle on immigration and the ownership of land 
by the laborer. The writer has evidently well 
considered the subject, and permits the actual 
facts in the case to have their proper weight.— 
It is a distinguishing feature in man that he 
can adapt himself to his circumstances when he 
cannot control them. The course indicated in 
the article isthe true key to the greatness and 
full development of the South. 

The Western Rural has an interesting article 
on “Storm Warnings,” and the great benefits 
to be derived from a corps of observers and the 
use of the telegraph and daily bulletins as to 
the advance of storms and the progression of 
changes in the weather. This is fast becoming 
an essential part of our social duties and privi- 
leges, which must be attended to sooner or 
later. 

The Bee Journal and Gazette has entertaining 


| notices of the Egyptian Bee, a new claimant on 





the pocket of the bee-lover; an article extract- 
ed from the Bienenzeitung on Honey Dews and 
Aphides, takes the same ground that is now 
being adopted in this country in regard to that 
interesting phenomena. We inay here call the 
attention of observers generally, to watch the 
connection that subsists between the Honey 
Dews and the Rot and Mildew in the grape. 

The Scottish Farmer, in very extendéd notes 
from a correspondentin France, gives extracts 
from the report of a commission appointed by 
the Government in regard to agricultural edu- 
cation. ‘If the masters really were to teach 
these subjects, and if in the villages were real- 
ly thus to become quasi bachelors of arts—how 
could it be possible to re-mould them and re- 
duce them later to the rough works of agricu!- 
ture, or indeed to apy manual labor at all ?— 
Would they willingly leave their books of his- 
tory, botany, drawing, &c., to clean out the 
stable and cow-houses—to make up the dung- 
hill—to feed, clean and drive the bullocke— 
dress the vines, and dig the waste land.” The 
dangers here indicated arise from the merely 
menial condition of the parties referred to—the 
fault is not in the education butin the want ot 
an independent proprietorship in the soil. 

The Rural New Yorker has an article oa 
Wine and Grapes, which, after noticing the 
Norton, Ives, Diana and Delaware favorably 
for wine, sets the Iona far above any or all of 
them, and “by comparison with several speci- 
mens of foreiga wines, such as Jobannisberger, 
Steinberg, Hockheimer, and Rudesheimer— 
Rhine wines of great celebrity, 1 was forced to 
theconclusion again to give the Iona the pre- 
ference.”’ * * Shows the weight of must to run 
from 94 to 100, and the alcohol to range from. 
12.5 to 14 per cent. If this grape proves 
healthy, hardy, and productive with us, it 
will be a great acquisition. The views given, 
come from C. D. Champlin, Hammondsport, 
N.Y. M. 


agheestiatetirdnctinictbtantion. 

Rancw Burrer.—We long ago cut from au 
exchange the following recipe: 

“To a pint of water add 30 drops (about half 
a teaspoonful) of liquor of chloride of lime.— 
Wash in this two and a half pounds of rancid 
butter, When every particle of the butter has 
come in contact with the water, let it stand an 
hour or two, then wash the butter well again 
in pure water. The butter is then left without 
any odor, and has the sweetness of fresh but- 
ter. These preparatioys of lime have nothing 
injurious in them.” 

We forthwith obtained trom Mr. D. Nichol- 
son, as a personal favor, some of the most 
rancid butter in his very extensive establish- 
ment, axd it was bad enough for any stomach 
that had more sensibility than a wagon wheel. 
We doctored it as per recipe, and when placed 
on the table along with new, good butier, very 


able judges could not distinguish which was 
the new butter. Hereis a fact worth a year’s 
subscription to a paper. 





---_—----+ ee ~ 

In our gloomy moments we look through « 

gloomy medium, and what we before saw bright, 

we now see in a different light. A wise man 
will consider this. 
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apparently as the Scotch Pine. It seems to be 
almost unknown and wholly unappreciated 
here, when in fact it is one of the most useful 
where tall growing trees are inadmissable. 

The Savin, or Spreading Juniper, is another 
hardy, low growing kind that stands the sun 
well, grows and spreads rapidly, and formsa 
beautiful clump of dark green winter verdure, 
offering a fine contrast in color with both the 
above: all of which, from their dwarf habit 
are well adapted to small spaces in cities, and 
offer no obstruction to the view. 

Among small Evergreens, though larger 
growing than the foregoing, the Irish and Swe- 
dish Juniper are adapted for almost any situa- 
tion. Their upright, tapering, elegant forms 
and fine feathery foliage, are at all times pleas- 
ing. At the same time they are well in keep- 
ing with a highly ornate place, as by the side 
of fountains, rock-work, &c.—besides, they are 
pretty hardy. 

Our native Hemlock also retains its bright 
green-color during winter—is of elegant habit, 
with fine green spray; it also often sports into 
beautiful forms, and bears pruning well, and 
with the knife or shears can be kept to any 
dimensions, or made to assume almost any 
shape desired. We think it hard to surpass. 

All the above are intended for planting in 
small confined spaces, and where coarse, tall 
growers are inadmissable. 

Of deciduous shrubs that are at once dwarf, 
and handsome in growth and bloom, and that 
are well adapted by their great beauty to small 
places, and that succeed either in north or 
south aspects, the following claim precedence: 

Magnolia - Purpurea, and Soulangiana, have 
immense tulip-like purple flowers in very early 
spring, extremely showy and beautiful. 

Also several of the Spireas, the best of which 


are, Reevesii, Prani‘olia, and Callosa, while 
Douglasii and Ulmifolia are scarcely less 
inferior. 


The well-known Wiegelia Rosea and Pyrus 
Japonica, are among the neatest and hand- 
somest of shrubs. 

The White and Rose Dwarf Flowering Al- 
mond, the Deutzias, Upright Honeysuckles, 
and, for late in the summer, the Altheas, are 
all admissable into small gardens, from their 
neat dwarf habits and beauty of bloom and 
foliage. Cc. S. 





Protection of Birds in St. Louis County. 


The following law was passed in 1864, and is 
now in force: 

Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the 

State of Missouri, as follows: 

Section 1. That it shall not be lawful in the 
County of St. Louis, in this State, for any per- 
son to shoot, or in any manner to kill or de- 
stroy or entrap, ensnare, or otherwise capture 
any of the following description of birds, to-wit: 
The blue-bird, swallow, martin,. mosquito- 
hawk, whipoorwill, cuckoo, woodpecker, cat- 
bird, brown thrashcr, red. bird, hanging bird, 
rice bird, blackbird, sparrow, wren, goldfinch 
and mocking-bird. 

Sec. 2. Every person who wilfully violates 
the proyisions of the preceding section, or 


shall wilfully destroy the nests or eggs of any 
of the birds hereinbefore described—shall be 
punished by a fine of five dollars for each of- 
fense, to be collected before any Justice of the 
Peace, and one-half of said fine to go to the 
complainant or informer, the other half to the 
support of the common schools in said county. 

This act to take effect and be in force from 
and afterits passage. 

Approved, Feb. 12, 1864. 





[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
ON THE CULTURE OF THE 
GRAPE VIN E—No. 7. 
BY DR. LOUIS L. KOCH, GOLCONDA, ILL. 
RECAPITULATION, 


In order to-render the description of the vine 
and its growth from the first to the seventh 
year better understood (a description by no 
means devoid of difficulty), I treated superfici- 
ally the labor spent upon it, wherefore xn addi- 
tional exposition will not seem superfluous. 

Let us commence with the 

Fall Trimming.—As already mentioned, the 
operation may be commenced in the beginning 
of October, without any disadvantage to the 
plant, even when there is yet foliage upon it. 
Should it call tor a still greater amputation; 
which indeed should not be necessary when the 
vine has been correctly treated, but which can- 
not be obviated, for instance, when it has suf- 
fered from frost or otherwise—this amputating 
will be the most safely executed by means of a 
sharp little handsaw, in such a manner that 
the trimming be done closeto the healthy spot, 
so that no stump will be left, rounding off the 
remaining external rough bark with a sharp 
knife. Thus it will the sooner surmount the 
rising sap, in order to heal the received wound, 
and bring about a quicker healing, which, if 
such wound was rather severe, will be essential- 
ly advanced by daubing it over with a good tree 
salve. If we leave a stump, it cannot be healed 
over, and the consequences of such wounding 
enter too deeply into the stuck, sometimes, per- 
haps, to the very root, causing disease and of- 
ten the death of the plant. Many vines and 
fruit trees are frequently the victims of such bar- 
barous proceeding. 

By means of a sharp garden knife, trim 
smoothly the young branches at those spots 
already designated, about half an inch above 
tie last eye, and not in too oblique a direction, 
As previously observed, I totally reject the use 
of the shears, so frequently resorted to. They 
bruise the wood during the trimming, rendering 
thereby the wound much more sensitive, and 
not seldom destroy the vital growth of the up- 
per buds. Toperform this work in the fall met 
formerly with much opposition in the wine 
countries of Europe ; it appeared tome, however, 
as the most suitable, even though I had never 
heard or read of it. 

Without noticing the time of repose upon 
which we have entered in the fall(in regard to 
the cultivation of the vineyard), or the beautiful 
days at that time which render this part of the 
labor so agreeable, or finally the sudden appear- 
ance of the spring summoning all our powers 
of usefulness to action: I find the most urgent 
motive for this fall trimming in the very nature 





of the plant. I could never be convinced that 
the immense loss of sap caused by the wounds 
of the spring trimming could be without injury, 
and I know of no argument to gainsay it, or 
even pretend that sach preter-natural proceed- 
ing is essential to the prosperity of the abused 
vine, as is so generally believed even by old 
vine growers. Why then do we, in our treat 
ment of fruit and ornamental trees, prevent the 
useless emission of sap by carefully closing up 
the wounds occasioned by the trimming, so as 
not to weaken the tree but contribute to its 
sooner healing? On the other hand, look at 
the wild grape in the woods, left to itself, when 
perfect in its growth it is seen leden in the fall, 
without any such preter-natural blood-letting, 
and I should think there would be an end to all 
the vindication of spring trimming. 

My vines have been trimmed in the fall for 
more than twenty years, and the regard [ paid 
so as not to subject them to the enfeebling ef- 
fusion of sap produced by spring trimming, 
has been rewarded by heavily laden branches, 
while my grapes at the same time have been 
known as the finest far and near. 

My vines in the fall are ready for spring 
treatment, and thus relying upon the regular 
power of production of the vine, [ am enabled 
to determine the number of the expected bunch- 
es in the next year. 

The effusion of sap from the branches just 
trimmed at this time of vegetable repose, is 
discovered to be but with a few, and these too 
but slightly; while I, in this way, save this 
power of production for my vines in order to 
apply it for the bearing wood and bunches of the 
next vear ; not, however, as is the case in spring 
trimming, without any use whatever, and to be 
wasted on the ground. Our experi:ments in 
Germany have furnished the result, that, from 
a single vine of middle size, trimmed in the 
spring, as much as three quarts of sap ran out 
of these fresh wounds. Can it be possible that 
nature has provided the vine sorichly with sap, 
merely to be wasted. 

Short Trimming.—In order to name some more 
departures from the general treatment of the 
vine, spoken of in my previous description of its 
culture, you will permit me to make mention 
more largely of these departures. 

It certainly cannot be called in question, that 
the nature of the vine, according to the differ- 
ent sorts, has transferred the greatest power of 
bearing into that part of it situate between the 
fourth andtenth eye or bud. A branch cut af- 
ter this manner will, without doubt, furnish the 
most perfect grapes, while those nearer to the 
stock, growing but poorly, will yield but small 
grapes, and not rarely stay behind altogether. 
Wherefore, the cutting of branches of greater 
length may be justified by the system of culti- 
vating the vine upon posts, or other modes. 
But, if in agreement with my mode of culture, 
I train the branches designed to bear, no longer 
than to four or six eyes, [ can assure the reader, 
that, from re-iterated conviction, I am justified 
in this operation, thus forcing nature by this 
process to apply her power of bearing in aiding 
those buds nearest the stock, the grapes of 
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——— 
trictly speaking, but ove eye, present indispu- 
able proof. The advantages secured by this 
hort trimming, are so essential that I shall 
I may with approximate 














ever depart from it. 
ertainty expect that each eye left by me in the 
all, will shoot and bring fruit, and that the 
rapes grown upon them are hardly inferior to 
hose found upon the buds further above, so 
hat I have even received grapes from a tenon, 
nswering all the requirements of a fine grape. 


The formation of the vine is thus entirely 
within my power; and, finally, the argument, 
by no means the most unimportant, is found in 
hefact, that the powers ordained to nourish 
such short branches, suffice, in the case of a 
healthy vine, to bring the grapes expected to a 
more perfect, certain and earlier maturity, and 
that without exhausting the vine. So I amen- 
abled to anticipate the greatest perfection of 
which the vine is capable, according to its dif- 
ferent qualities. Even my young vineyards of 
1859 and 1860, treated in strict consonance with 
the principles advocated, afford the satisfaction 
of seeing my views realized, and my efforts 
richly crowned, Gonducted in this way, Na- 
ture’s bounties exceed my expectations, and 
atonce exhibit undoubted proots of the correct 
ness of my theary. If, however, it should be 
required by some sorts (of which I have found 
but few), such as the so-called gigantic grape 
of the Orient, as the Terre Promise, Raisin of 
Smyrna, and the like, which, properly viewed 
do not come in consideration when speaking of 
vineyards laid out for the purpose of wine 
growing, it is necessary to reduce each of the 
branches about to be trimmed perhaps to eight 
orten eyes, as they at first develop their mag- 
nificent grapes with an invincible stubbornness, 
while the lower eyes are known to shoot but 
sparingly, sometimes not at all, to leave by the 
side of these branches two tenons, in order to 
have control over the form of the vine. The 
fruit branch, done bearing, is then entirely re- 
moved at the fall trimming, and one tenon is 
employed to fillits place, while the other is to 
serve as tenon of the next year. 





How to Destroy the Black Locust. 

Ep. Rurat Wortp: I see in your issue of 
Ist. inst., an inquiry by a correspondent for the 
best mode to destroy Black Locust, and you 
answer that you know of no other way than to 
dig them out by the roots. 

Ihave heard from my father and grand- 
father, and have always looked upon itis an 
undisputed fact, that if locust or cottonwood 
is peeled inthe month of August they will 
die, root and branch. 1 bave tried it myself in 
more than a dozen instances and never knew it 
to fail. Peel the trees from the ground as high 
up as you can reach in the month of August 
and I will warrant no sprouts will ever be put 
up and no further life shown than a blooming 
out the next spring to fall off before July. 

Trenton, Mo. hl I 

——--—_- ~eo-— 

Athreshing machine has been made that 
allows the straw to be fed sideways, coming out 
in good condition for binding. 
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Meramec Horticultural Society. 
Eureka, April 4, 1867. 

The Hundredth Meeting was held in the Hureka 
School House. President Seymour inthe chair. The 
School House was beautifully decorated and the tables 
well spread with luxuries. 

G. Pauls enquired in reference to the Pecan and En- 
glish Walauts, which elicited considerable discussion, 
showing that the Pecan did well in the bottums, 
where it sprung from the seed; thatthere was a dif- 
ticulty in transplanting all the hickory family; that 
the tap-root should be cut at eight to twelve inches 
from the surface the first year, and cut off a little 
deeper the second, to cause the seedling to throw out 
aurfuce roots. In all the family there was tap-root and 
no surface root. Cutting the tap-root rendered trans- 
planting safer and caused earlier bearing. The En- 
glish Walnut had been well tried here; had borne; 
but always required protection; it seemed to suffer 
more from the want of moisture in the atmosphere, 
than from any other cause. The statements of Dr. 
Beale aud J. L. Bell showed, that on the margin of the 
coast or under the influence of the sea or inland lakes, 
it would do, but in the interior it did not succeed. 

The following Essay by a lady, was read: 

FLOWERS. 
“Gather a wreath from the garden bowers, 
Aud tell the wish of thy heart in flowers.” 

Our feelings and wishes are expressed hy flowers. 
and where can we find a more beautiful mode 
of expressing ourselves than by those lovely mess- 
engers? Flowers should be seen in every gar- 
den ; in that of the peasant as well as that of the 
millionare. The appearance of these welcome comers 
in the spring is hailed by all, as they announce the 
return of that blissful season in which nature is 
abroad in her beautiful raiment. How much are 
we overjoyed when the feeble sprout forces itself 
through the rude clay, to enjoy the warming, genial 
influence of that mighty orb which illuminates the 
world. The fond mother carries her sick boy to the 
window to enjoy the sight of the long wished for flower; 
often in his hours of *‘ hope in anguish” has he said 
he would “ be better when God sends the flowers again 
to adorn this transient world.” ; 

How pleasing it is to have a taste for flowers. How 
sweetly we can beguile hours that otherwise would 
have proved tedious, by sowing the seed, cultivating, 
or training their delicate tendrils. How pleasingly 
can we make them the messengers of joy or grief, of 
hope or fear, of death and of immortality, The beau- 
teous babe, the blushing bride, the festive board, the 
dreary grave—have each their emblems. 

Flowers spring up by the wayside, hide themselves 
in the woods, are the companions of childhood, and 
the text-books of the wisest of men; they afford the 
choicest ideas that adorn our literature, call forth th 
warmest touches of the painter’s pencil, and give 
foree to the gushing eloquence of the orator. The 
beautiful lily of the valley ; the modest violet, crouch- 
ing beneath some neighboring plant from the gaze; 
while the rose the universal favorite and acknowledged 
queen, raisesits blushing cheek in all the conscious- 
ness of beauty. 

Oh! who can resist the sweet influence of flowers? 
How dark and drear would this world appear if de- 
prived of them? Still there are some in whose 
bosoms they awaken no congenial emotions—but cold 
and desolate must be such hearts. 

‘* Flowers are the brightest things which earth 
On her broad bosom loves to cherish : 

Gay they appear as childhood’s mirth ; 
Like fading dreams of hope they perish.” 

An Essay was read by the Secretary, prepared by 
L. D. Votaw, upon “ Planting for Profit on Upland 
and Lowland,” giving ju a clear, plain, practical man- 
ner a review of the several varieties of fruit. 

The Fruit Committee reported on the table Gilpin 
and White Winter Pearmain, from Dr. Claggett. Jene- 
ton by L. D. Votaw, and Newtown Pippin by Jas. L. 
Bell. 

President announced the next meeting to be held at 
the house of A. M. McPherson, Allenton, on the first 
Thursday of May. Wma. Murr, Secretary. 





Piums on Cuerry Stocxs.—The Maine Far- 
mer notices the successful grafting of the Wash- 
ington Plum on wild cherry stocks, and sup- 
poses that other varieties will prove equally 
successful. A writerinthe Philadelphia Even- 
ing Post endorses this conclusion, rendered cer- 
tain by many examples witnessed by him in 
West Virginia, and other localities further 
south. The principal advantage claimed by 
this system of crosaing consists in the fact that 
the “ black knot” is wholly obviated by it, 
while securing @ more certain and munificent 
yieldgof fruit, 









EDITOR'S TABLE. 


Tue Premium Piants.—We have, just as 
we go to press, finished mailing plants to those 
who have had the kindness to torm clubs for 
our journal. 

Siiould any mistakes occur, or the plants fail 
to reach their destination before the 20th inst., 
our agents will give us immediate notice. 

The plants should be immediately set out in 
well prepared soil, and we think none will fail 
to grow unless detained in some way by the 
mail. 


RS nae 





> 





Fruit at Suiton,; Inu.—Fr. Exter of Shiloh, 
Iil., called in our office a few days since, and 
reports half of the fruit buds of the peach 
suund ; pear buds all sound, and cherry buds 
nearly all sound. 

Se ae 

Tue Freemason.—This is a Masonic Journ- 
al recently started in St. Louis. It is neatly 
printed in quarto form, and published by P. 
M. Pinckard, St. Louis, Mo., on the first of 
each month at $2 per annum. 


— + ~» @ me - -— - -— 

Snaxes.—Our able contributer, A. Fendler, 
Esq., has furnished a very interesting and sci- 
entific article on Snakes—it will appear in 
this and future numbers of World. Some ofour 
readers will think that on such a subject not 
much of interest can be written, but if they 
will read it, we are satisfied they will be both 
interested and instructed. 





THe Home Journat.—This unrivalled liter- 
ary and family paper comes to us greatly en- 
larged and otherwise much improyed. It is 
an indispensable paper to the ladies of every 
family. It is a first-class journal in all re- 
spects, abounding in the most valuable reading 
for those of literary tastes. Published by 
Morris Phillips & Co., at $3 per annum, New 
York City. Send to them for a sample copy. 

—_— ———__2 ee —— 

Sawyer’s Seepuing.—A very fine looking 
yellow apple, with a beautiful blush, above 
medium size, quality fair, season from March 
to July, has been brought to our office by Mr. 
Amos Sawyer of Hillsboro, Ills. 

It is a seedling from the Winesap. Mr. 
Sawyer planted the s.ed himself. The tree is 
a vigorous, upright grower, holding on itg 
fruit remarkably well, a regular, annual and 
heavy bearer. From its very showy appear- 
ance and splendid keeping qualities, we predict 
for ita name and place among our lists for 
market culture. 

Smiula tls caicirtlgiaphion 

Grape Growers’ Association.—There will 
be a meeting of Western Grape Growers in 
St. Louis, on the 4th Wednesday of May, for 
the purpose of organizing a Grape Growers’ 
Association. All our friends interested in the 
culture of the Grape are cordially invited, 
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“The Paper’—The American Wit, 25 cts. a 


a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplsef 42 John ol York. 
Sa aaa —————— a  Y 








Wanted, | 


38 or 4 FARMERS, | 


Or otber intelligent young men, 
IN EACH COUNTY IN THE WEST, 
To engage in a business paying from $100 to $150 
per month, during the spring and summer. Address 
Zeigler, MeC ardy & Co., 509 Olive St., Saint Louis, 
Mo. marl-4t 


a 


“A Rich Paper’ "—The American Wit, 25 cts, 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplStr 42 John St., New York. 


TO NURSERYMEN. 
Fruit and Flower Plates. 


These Plates are all drawn from nature, lithograph- 
ed by Josepa Presrete, Sen., and colored by 
Josers Presteve, Jun., from Germany, and are su- 
perior to anything of the kind made in Europe. 


24 Samples oi 
FOUR SPECIMENS sent by mail 


to any address, post-paid, on receipt of 
ONE DOLLAR. 

f@ Aii orders to the amount of 

ONE HUNDRED PLATEs, 

Paid in advance, $25, 
CAN BE SENT BY MAIL. 
P.S.—My Plates took the First Premium at the 

last Towa State Fair. Send fora Catalogue. 


JOSEPH PRESTELE, Jcw., Iowa City, Iowa. 
febl5— at 


a ‘Family Paper’ ’—T he American Wit, 25 
ets.a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplotf 42 John 8t., New York, 




















The oldant ‘establishment in the 
United States. 


corner of Niagara and Maryland Sta., 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Over 40,000 Now in Use. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO.’S 
WWelodeons and Automatic 
Organs. 


Manufactory, 





WITH * a SUB-BASS” AND “TREMOLO,” 
N BE FOUND IN ALL 

THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC STORES 

Throughout the United States, Canada and the Brit- 

ish Provinces. No other musical instrument ever 

obtained the same popularity. 

We now manufacture over FORTY DIFFERENT 
STYLES of tho MELODEON, ORGAN MELODEON, 
SCHOOL ORGAN, AUTOMATIC Org@ay, &c., and du- 
ring the existence of our Manufactory have sent forth 
4 GREATER NUMBER OF INSTRUMENTS than 
the whole of the other Manufactories in the United 
States combined! And we have the proud satisfac- 
tion of adding, WE HAVE NEVER HAD AN IN- 
STRUMENT RETURNED from any imperfections 
or deficiency in construction. 

Our NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, just 
issued, is sent free of postage toany applicant. Ad- 
dress orders orcommunications to 

EO. A. PRINCE & CO., Buffalo, N.Y., or 
GEO. A. PRINCE & co., Chicago, Tl. 
feb15-3m 


ABRIDGED LIST OF 


Fruit Trees, Small Fruits, 


&e., cultivated by 


COLMAN & SANDERS, AT THE SAINT 
LOUIS NURSERY, 


lOn the Olive St. Road, 5 miles west of the city, | 
Only 2 miles west of the City Limits, 
City Office in the Office of Cotwan’s Rurat Wor.p, 
N.E. cor, of Fifth and Chesnut, St. Louis, Mo. 


APPLE TREES. 
5 to 7 feet, price $20 per 100; 25 cents each. Extra} 
sizes higher. | 
Our stock of apple trees is large and very fine. We; 
have, with many others, the following varieties, viz: 
Early Harvest, Red June, Red Astrachan, High Top 
Sweet, Sweet Bough, Early Strawberry, Kirkbridge 
White, Summer Queen, 
Rambo, Fall Queen, Rawles’ Janet, Winesap, Ortley, | 
Yellow Belleflower, Rome Beauty, Missouri Pippin, | 
Penn. Red Streak, Ben. Davis, Bastard Jeneton, | 
Smith’s Cider, Talman’ 3 Sweet, Fulton, Willow Twig, | 
White Pippin, Gilpin, Wagner, &c. { 
PEACHES. | 
Price $25 per 100, 30 cents each. H 
We have given much attention to the selection of} 
the best varieties of the Peach, both for market and | 
home use; and we think the following list will please 
all. They are given in about the order of ripening. | 
Hale’s Early {new}, Troth’s Early, Early Yellow, 
Early Cling, Serrate Rarly York, Cooledge’s Favor- 
ite, Yellow Rareripe, Large Early York, George the 
Fourth, Crawford’s Early, Red Cheek Melacoton, 
Crawford’s Late, Old Mixon Free, Heath Free, Stump 
of the World, Heath ota LaGrange, Smock’s Free. 


oat 75 =. 

We have choice trees of this fruit raised on Plum 
stock. We have the following among other varie- 
ties: Smith’s Orleans, Imperial Ottoman, Washing- 
ton, Imperial Gage, Lombard, Coe’s Golden Drop, 
General Hand, Yellow Egg, Green Gage, Dameon, 


Chickasaw. 
DWARF PEARS. 

Our stock of Dwarf Pears cannot be surpassed any- 
where. We have been cultivating Dwarf Pears for 
fruit many years, and have found them highly suc- 
cessful. We think that ev ery one should have Pears 
in his garden, whether dwarf or standard. They are 
a most healthful and delicious fruit, and can be rais- 
led as easily as apples. Price 75 cents. 
| Wehave the Bartlett, Doyenne d’Ete, Dearborn’s 

Seedling, Zoar Beauty, Buffum, Duchesse d’Angou- 
eme, Louise Bonne de Jersey, Howell, Seckel, Belle 
Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, White Doyenne, Steven’s 
Genesee, Beurre Diel, Easter Beurre,Vicar of Wink- 
field, Glout Morceau. 

Standard Pears, price 75 cents. 

CHERRIES. 

We have a fine lot of the best sweet Cherries—nice 
trees—such as Black Tartarian, Black Eagle, Gov. 
Wood, Coe’s Transparent, Yellow Spanish, Spar- 
hawk’s Honey, Early Purple Guigne, May Duke, 
Late Duke, &c. Price 75 cents each. 

APRICOTS and NECTARINES. Several best vari- 
eties of each. Price 50 cents each. 
QUINCES. Price 50 cents each. 
STRAWBERRIES. 

The following are new varieties: Agriculturist, $1 
per dozen, $4 per hundred. Green Prolific, same 
price. Metcealf’s Early, $2 per dozen, $10 per 100 
French’s Seedling, $2 per 100. 

We have also, Russell’s Buffalo, Wilson’s Albany, 
Warner's Seedling—a fine late variety, $2 per 100, 
$10 per 1000. Wilson’s Albany and Towa in large 
quantities at much lower rates. 

RASPBERRIES. 
Doolittle’s Biack Cap—best of its class, $1.50 per 
dozen, $5 per 100, $25 per 1006. Philadelphia, $4 
per dozen, $30 per 100, Louis, $1.50 per dozen, 


$5 per 100. 
BLACKBERRY. 


New Rochelle or Lawton, $1.50 per 


100. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Houghton Seedling, fine large plamts, $1.50 per doz., 
$6 per 100, $40 per 1000. Downing’s Seedling, $3 


per dozen, 
RHUBARB. 
Linneus combines all the best qualities—earliness, 
Eretnetivenees, large size, and miid pleasant flavor. 
rice $2 per dozen, $80 per 1000. 
ASPARAGUS. 


dozen, $6 per 


Price $2 





m. Summer Pearmain,/|~ 





Large Pur ape Top, two year old plants. 


per 100, e have a large lot of fine, strong one 


| 
yearold plants, which we offer at $1 per 100, $7.50 


per 1000. 


APPLE SEEDLINGS 
| 30,000, 1 year, suitable for Budding, $3 per 1060. 
GRAPES. 
| Besides plants of the ordinary sizes and price, we 
| have several hundred each of extra strong three and 
| four year old plants of Concord, Clinton, Bullitt and 


| North Carolina, which we offer as follows: 50 cents 
leach, $4 per dozen, $30 per hundred. 
We have also, a good Assortment of 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs, Roses, Dahtlias 


Hardy Flowering Plants, &c. 


Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue of our Stock. 








“The Cheapest Paper,”’—The American Wi it, 
only 25 cts.a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 Jobn St., New York 





PRICE LIST OF WINES, 
Grown by 
GEORGE HUSMANN, GRAPE HILL VINE. 
YARDS, NEAR HERMANN, MO. 
fu cases of one dozen bottles each— 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $18.00 
Concord, first quality, 12.00 
Concord, second quality, very 008, 10.00 
Herbemont, first quality, ; 18.09 
Delaware, first quality, 24.9% 
Cunningham, first quality, 18.00 
Cassady, first quality, 12.00 
Clinton, ; 10.00 
Hartford Prolific, 16.00 
Catawba, first quality, 10.00 
Catawba, second quality, very fair, $ 8.50 


In casks, in quantities under forty gallons— 
Norton’s Virginia, first quality, $4.50 gallon 
Concord, first quality, 3.00 - 
Concord, second quality, : 2.50 
Catawba, first quality, ° , 2.50 “5 
Catawba, second quality, 2.00 
Herbemont, first quality, ; 4.60 ‘ 
In quantities over forty gallona— 


“c 


Norton’s Virginia, first quality, 4.00 
Concord, first quality, . . . 2000 
Concord, second quality, 2.00 . 
Catawba, first quslity, , e 2.00 
Catawba, second quality, . 1.75 ; 


As these wines were all grown on my own vineyards 

and carefully managed, I can warrant them to be oi 

superior quality, and have nodoubt but they will give 

general satisfaction. GEO. HUSMANN. 
jy-tf 





“A Komic Paper’—The American Wit, only 


25 ets..a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap 15tt 42 John St., New York. 


SMALL FRUIT BOXES. 
By the i000, or ." 000 
or 100, 000 !! 


Ihave been appointed SOLE AGENT for the State 
of Missouri, for the sale of 


Hallock’s Patent Quart Fruit 


Boxes, with Cases for holding the same- 
furnished complete, in any quantity. 

‘This is the best and cheapest Small Fruit Box yet 
patented, and can be furnished so cheap that it may 
go with the fruit, and if not returned the loss will 
not be felt. 

Those having STRAWBERRIES, 
RIES or BLACKBERRIES to market, 
to correspond with the eer 

NORMAN « Cc OLM AN, St. Louis. 
“¢ y he American W it.”’ only 25 cents a year. 
Address, Richardson & Collins, 
ap litt 42 John St., New York 


RASPBER- 
will do well 


9 





New Catalogue. 
BEDDING PLAN TS. 


My Descriptive Catalogue for Spring of 1867 is 
now ready for distribution, and will be mailed to all 
applicants. HENRY MICHEL, 

With Wm. Koenig & Co., 207 North 2d St., 
Feb. 15-5t St. Louis, Mo. 


Wanted ‘‘20,000 subscribers” for the American 
Wit. Address, Richardson & Collins 
apl5tf 42 John St., New York. 
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yooD & MANN STEAM ENGINE | 
co.’"8 CELEBRATED 


PORTABLE AND STATIONARY 
eam Engines & Boilers. 


| 





, ates a > 35 horse sansa 
\lso, PORTABLE SAW MILLS 


We bave the oldest, largest and most complete 
wksin the United States, devoted exclusively to the 
gufacture of Portable Engines and Saw Mills, 
hich, for simplicity, compactness, power and econo- 
y of fuel, are conceded by experts to be superior to 
y ever offered to the public. 
The great amount of Boiler room, fire surface, and 
jinder area, which we give to the rated horse power, 
akeour Engines the most powerful and cheapest in 
;and they are adapted to every purpose where 
wer is required. All sizes constantly on hand, or 
mished on short notice. 
— Cireulars with Price List, sent on appli- 
“WOOD & MANN STEAM ENGINE CO 
Utica, N. Y. 
Branch Office, 96 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City. | 
ly]— ly } 


A Good Cookie Stove 


one ot the most necessary and desirable articles} 
household economy, and, if properly managed, 
ll promote the health, comfort and happiness of | 
es penher ot Gs family. 


NO COOKING STOVES 


wreever heen brought before the public which ob- 
ined so yreat a popularity or met with more favor 
i the 


HARTER OAK. 
ver 100,000 of these Celebrated 
Cooking Stoves, 


ave heen sold, and they are giving entire satisfac 
tion. 


HARTER OAK STOVE, 


WITH EXTENSION TOP, 


8 but one damper, and is so simple in its con- 
Muction that a child can manage it. The ovens are 
ger, hake more uniform, and the Stove heavier 
tn any Cooking Stove of corresponding size ever 
ide, The Charter Oak is made expressly for South- 

and Western people, and we are confident that 
ey Will find it the Best and Cheapest Cooking Stove 
ey can buy. 

Made and Sold Wholesale and Retail by the 


EXCELSIOR 
[ANUFACTURING COMP’Y |r 
612 and 614 Main S8t., | 

St. Louis, Mo. 


ap9m 











XUM 


| For Circular and SAMPLE 
| Nov. 15 


The Lamb Family 


KNITTING 


Machine! 


| He 


OF ALL SIZES, 


Forming the HEEL and 
TOE complete, 


Also, FANCY FABRICS of every variety. 
factevery article of Knit Fabric in use 
in thefamily, can be manufac- 
tured on the Machine. 


STOCKING, addre 
CLARK & LEET, 
11 North 5th St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


r= R A PHS! 
Grapes, Grapes, Grapes. 
300,000 Concord, 100,000 Catawba. 
From vines never mildewed or rotted. | 
20,000 Hartford, 10,000 Delaware; 
Norton’s Virginia, Diana, Clinton 

And allother good sorts of Grape Vines. 


Currant, Raspberry, Strawberry | 
and other plants, cheaper than anywhere else 


Th 


aa | 
with stamp, 
Ne. 








for sale. Send stamp for Catalogue and Essays 
on Grape Culture, to DR. H. SCHRODER, 
feb 6 yess Ml. 


Reminstons’ 









U FIRE ARMS. 
Sold by the Trade Generally. 


A Liberal discount to Dealers. 





900,000 furnished the U. S. Government. 
Arpuy REVOLVER, . . .. 2.00 44-100 in. Calibre, 
Navy REVoLver,......+.. 36-100 in. Calibre, 
Bett Revo_veR, ....++.--. Navy Size Calibre, 
Potice REVoLvER,...--..--.- Navy Size Calibre, 
New Pocket Revotver, - .. . 31-100 in. Calibre, 


Pocket Revo.venr, (Rider's pt.) 31- 100 in. Calibre, 
Repeatine Pistor, (Elliot pt.) No. 22 & 32 Cartridge, 
Vest Pocket Priston, No. 22, 30, 32 and 41 Cartridge, 
Gun Gigs,» 3 22s < 8's No. 22 and | 32 Cartridge, 
Breecu Loapixe Ririe, (Beals’) No. 32 & 38 “ 

Revotvine Ririe,... . 36 and 14.100 in. Calibre. 


FE. REMINGTON & SONS, Irox, New York. 





PRINCIPAL 


AGENTS. 
Moor: & NicHoLs, . New York 
i, Dae: 0 Bs 5.60 + 4 6a os . Boston 
Jos.C. Greup & Co.,.......... Philadelphia 
Pouttysry & TRIMBLE, .--....+0- Baltimore 
Mewar Poneest & Cé., ...- 2-2 New Orleans 
Jounsox, Spencen & Co.,.......---. Chicago 
.. i. Rewede @ On, .. . wes. vs a ae 
Ausert E. Crane, ..-....... Sam Francisco 
April 1-3t 


NATIVE WINES. 


Norton’s Virginia, Concord, Herbemont, Delaware, 
Cunningham, ‘Cassady, Clinton, Hartford Prolific 


jand Cataw ba, by the case, containing 1 dozen bottles 


each. Norton’s Virginia, Concord and Catawba, al- 
so ~ the keg, barrel or cask. 
As these wines were all grown on my own vine- 
_— and carefully managed, I can warrant them 
e of superior quality and to give general satisfac- 
» da 
Sample cases, containing one dozen bottles assort- 
ed ofall the above varieties, will be - up if desired. 
Address, GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 


| Also, No. 820 


| (Fronting on two streets), & 823 





PLANT & BRO., 
ST. LOUIS 
Agricultural Warehouse 


AND 


SEED STORE, 


(Established 1845,hy Wm. M. Plant.) 


"Sign of the Gilt Plow.=aay 


116 & 118 South Main St., 


3etween Walnut and Elm: 
NORTH FOURTH STREE! 
BROADWAY 


Keep the Largest and Best Assortment of 


PLOWS, HARROWS, 


Corn and Seed Planters and Drills, 


Cultivators, 
REAPERS, MOWERS, 
Horse Rakes, 
E{orse Powers, 
Threshers, Farm Wagons, 
Portable Farm Engines, 


SAW MILLS, 
Leather & Rubber Belting, 
Hose, Rubber and Hemp Packing, 


Lace Leather, 
HOOKS, RIVETS, AND PICKS, 


Portable Farm Grist Mills, 


PUMPS, 
Corn Shellers, Cider Mills, 
W HEELBARROWS, 
Straw, Hay & Corn Stalk Cutters, 


CHURNS, STORE TRUCKS, 
Washing Machines, 
Clothes Wringers, 

Spades, Shovels, Forks, Hoes, &c. 
GARDEN, GRASS, 
AND OTHER SEEDS, 
Cotton Gins, Jennys and Wool 
Carding Machines, 
McGAFFEY’S COTTON SEED PLANTER 
Sorgo Mills & Evaporators. 

Send for Circulars and Prices. 


PLANT & BRO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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St. Louis Wh holesale Market. 


Corvus for Osinan*s Rurat Wor.p, by 


SHRYOCK & ROWLAND, 


Successors to W. P. & L. R. Shryock, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON & TOBACCO FACTORS, 

A d Agents for the sale of Manufactured Tobacco. 

210 Levee and 216 Commercial St., St. Louis. 


Particular attention paid to the purchase of Planta- 
tion Supplies and General Merchandise. 





orn — — ees 


“April Ul, 1867. 


Cotton—24e to 25 P hb. 

Tobacco—Lugs, $2.75 to 3.60 ® 100 tbs. 
Shipping leaf, $6.50 to 12.00. 
Manufacturing leaf, $10.00 to 35.00. 

Hemp—Hackled tow, $275 ® ton. 

Medium, $165 @ 200. 

Lead—$8.75 P 100 ths. 

Hides—Dry salt, 16c; Green do. 9} P th. 

Dry flint, 20c to2l P hb. 
Hay—$30.00 @ 33.00 ® ton. 
Wheat—Spring, $2.90 to 3.10, @ bush. 
Winter, $3.50 to 3.75 @ bus. 

Corn—$1 10 to 1.15 @ bush. 

Oats—82c to 85 ® bus. 

Barley—Spring, $1.35 to 1.40. 

Fall, 2.15, 

Flour—Fine, $9.50 to 10.00, @ bbl. 

Superfine, $11 to 12.00 ® bbl. 

XX, $13.00 to 15 00 P bbl. 

Ex. Family, $16.00 to 18.00 @ bbl. 
Butter—Cooking, l5c to 20; table, 31 to 38, pb 
Eggs—lic, ® doz., shipper’s count. 
Beans—Navy, $3.60 @ 3.80, ® bus. 

Castor, $2.00 # bus, 

Potatoes—$1 to $1.20 P bus. 

Salt—per bbl. $3.20. G. A., sack, 2.50 to 2.60 

Onions—$6.50 per bb1. Searee. 

Dried Fruit—Apples, $2.00 to 2.60 @ bus. 

Peaches, $3.50 to $5 PB bus. 

Cranberries—$14.00 per bbl. 

Corn Brooms—$1.50 to 3.50 per doz. 

Groceries—Coffee, Rio, 26c to 28 B ib. 

Tea, $1.25 to 2.00 ® tb. 

Sugar, N. O., 14c to 143 ® bh. 
Crushed & Refined, 164 ® th 
Molasses, N.O., 85c # gal. 

Choice Syrups, $1.35 to 1.70, ® gal. 

Soap—Palm, 73c Pb. 

Ex. Family, 93¢ P bb. 

Castile, l4e P tb. 

Candles—l6c to 22 P th. 

Lard Vil—$1.10 @ 1.15 P gal. 

Coal Oil—50e PB gal. 

Tallow—9}c@ bb. 


Beeswax, 30¢ to 35 P bb. 


Green A ppies—Choice Jenetons, $5(@6 50, P bb! 





How so Puriry Ranecip Larp.—We had 
some forty pounds of rancid lard which was 
valueless as it was. Knowing the antiseptic 
quality of the chloride of soda, I procured three 
ounces which was poured into a pailful of suft 
water, and when hot the lard added. After 
boiling it thoroughly together for an hour or 
two, it was set aside to cool. Thelard was then 
taken off when nearly cold and was subsequent- 
ly boiled up. The color was restored to an ala 
baster white, and the lard was as sweet as a 





“A Gal-or-ious us Paper’ ’—The American Wit, 
25 cts. a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 Juhn St., New York. 


A Fine Morgan Stallion for Sale. 


Was bred in Vermont, out of a Hambletonian mare; 
is a dark bay without any white, is well broke, fast 
and stylish, is a good stock-getter; in disposition sv 
gentle that a child can handle him—yet if desired will 
get up to inspire a horseman. I have a few very fine 
colts, one and two years old this season of his get out 
of Morgan mares. Allof them will be sold low. My 
poor health being the only inducement to part with 
them. JOHN S. BENSON, Lacon, Marshall county, 
Til. March-15-3t 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
6,500 SUBIJHCTS. 


Prominent Men and Women, Views, Statuary, Clas- 
sicaland Nude. A Prize Ticket will be sent with 
each Photograph, worth from $1.50 to $1. Liberal 
inducements to Agents. Send stamp for Cireular. 
1 Photograph 15 cents; 5 do. 63 cents; 10 do. $1,20; 
25 do. $2.80. Address, RICHARDSON & COLLINS, 
ap4t 42 John Street, New York. 


“A Witty Paper’—The American Wit, 25 cts. 
a year. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
apltf * 42 John St., New York. 


The Orchard and Vineyard of 
America, Jefferson County, Mo.— 


Cheap homes for all. Descriptive Pamphlet and 
Map sent free to any address. JOHN L. THOMAS, 
apl53t Hillsboro, Mo. 


AGENTS WANTED _ 
For the Best Selling and Most Usefal 


Book of the Day. 


OUR AGENTS are making from $100 to $300 per 
Mont in selling DR. MACKENZIE’S 


Universal Encyclopedia, 
Or, 10,000 Recipes 


IN ALL THE USEFUL ARTS, 
Such as, AcricuLturr, Brewine, Wine MAkina, 
CookinG, Cements, Farritgery, Mepicine, Domestic 
Economy, Farmina Imevements, &c. &c. &. 

The MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, relating to Dis- 
eases and tbeir Treatment, by Dr. Henry Hartshorne, 
Professor of Hygiene (Health) in the Untversity oF 
THE State OF PennsYLVANIA (Medical Department 
of Philadelphia.) 

Special articles upon CHOLERA, the RINDER- 
PEST, and TRICHINAE. New, reliable and useful 
discoveries added to each edition, making it the 
MOST COMPLETE book of the kind Ever Issurb. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 

“We can vouch for its accuracy.”—Press, Philada., 
Nov., 1866. 

“Will repay its costin any an within a year.” 
—North American, Philada., Nov., 1865. 

ZF Circulars giving full dese ription and terms to 
Agents, copies of letters from our Canvassers, show- 
ing what they are doing: recommendations and 
opinions of the Press, SENT FREE by the publishers 

T. ELLWOOD ZELL & COMPANY, 
(Established in 1819 ) 
Nos. 17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphis. lt 

















“Something New’ _'The Awetena Wit, only 
25 cts. ayear. Address, Richardson & Collins, 
aplitf 42 Join St.. New York. 


NURSERY FOR SALE. 

The remaining stock and good will of the Hermann 
Nursery, one of the oldest and most reliable in the 
State. For further particulars, address 

GEO. HUSMANN, Hermann, Mo. 
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NT K REST IN iG QU EST ION. 

What class of people will be most susceptible to at- 
tacks of Cholera? 

Evidently those affected with any discase of the 
stomach, liver, or any of the organs appertaining to 
digestion. This class of persons will unavubtedly be 
more liable to contract this disease than those possess- 
ed of strong and healthy digestive organs. 

The question then naturally arises, how shall we re- 
store and keep these organs in a healthy and normal 
condition? Weanswer, by attenticn to dict, avoiding 
all undue excitement, using moderate exercise, avoid- 
ing all,intoxicating drinks, no matter in what form 
presented, and by the use, according to directions of 
that great strengthening tonie, 


Hoofland’s German Bitters, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia. 


This Bitters is a compound of Fluid Extracts. The 
roots and herbs from which it is made are gathered in 
Germany, and their virtues, in the form of extracts, 
extracted by one of the most scientific chemists and 
pharmaceutists this country affords. It is 

NOT A LIQUOR PREPARATION, 

In any sense of the word; contains no whisky, rum, 
or any other intoxicating ingredients, and can be 
freely used in families, without any fear or risk of 
those using it contracting the disease or vice of in- 
temperance. We wish this fact distinctly understoud, 
as many are apt to confound this Bitters with the 
many others before the public, prepared from liquor 
of some kind. During the 


Cholera Season 
Of 1849, this Bitters was extensively used throughout 
the entirecountry AS A PREVENTIVE, 
And we have not heard of a single instance in which 
this Bitters was used, where the persons suffered from 
any of the symptcms of Cholera. 

THE GREAT STRENGTHENING TONIC 
HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
WILL cuRE DEBILITY resulting from any cause 
whatever. Prustration of the System induced by se- 
vere Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, or Diseases of 

Camp Life. 

Soldiers, Citizens, Male or Female, Adult or Youth, 

Will findin this Bitters a pure Tonic, not dependent 

on bad liquors for their almost miraculous effects. 
This Bitters will cure the most severe cases of 


DYSPEPSIA, 


And Diseases resulting from Disorders of the Diges- 
tive Organs, and is the only sure, certain and safe re- 
medy for LIVER COMPLAINTS. All are more or 
less affected during the spring and fall with torpidity 
of that important organ of digestion, the Liver. This 
Bitters, without containing any preparation of mer- 
cury, or by purging, acts powerfully on this organ, 
excites it to a healthy and lively action, and gives a 
tone to the whole system, hence, 

HEALTH, ENERGY AND STRENGTH take the place of 
SICKNESS, DEBILITY and LASSITUDE. 


esx Hoofland’s German Bitters, 


Will cure every case of Chronic or Nervous Debility, 
Diseases of the Kidneys, and Diseases 
Arising from a Disordered Stomach. 
Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
orders of the digestive organs: 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Fullness of Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust for Food, Fullness or Weight 
In the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sink- 
ing or Fluttering at the Pit of the 
Stomach,Swimming of the Head, 

Hurried and Difficult Breath- 
ing,Fluttering at the Heart, 

Choking or Suffocating Sensations 
When in a Lying Posture, 

Dimness of Vision, Dots or 
Webs before the Sight, Fever and 
Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of 
Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin and 
Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, &e., 
Sudden Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Con- 
stant Imaginings of Evil. and “Great Depression 
of Spirits. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 

Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, with 
his signature on the wrapper and his rame blown in 

the bottle. There are counterfeits in the market. 
Price, Single Bottle, $1, or half a dozen for $5. 

Should your nearest druggist not have the article, 
do not be put off by any of the intoxicating prepara- 
tions that may be offered in its place, but send to us, 
and we will forward, securely packed by express. 
Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 631 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

CHAS. M. EVANS, Proprietor, 

marli—ly [Formerly C.M. JACKSON & CO.] 
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Wie The Stallion Season. 
ABDALLAH, JR., 


Will stand at my stable; on the Olive Street Road, 5 
miles west of the Court House, at THIRTY Dollars 
the season, to be paid at time of service. 

He was sired by R. A. Alexander’s celebrated 
trotting stallion, Abdallah, and he by Rysdick’s 
Hambletonian, who stands at $500 per mare the sea- 
son, and for whum $35,000 has been refused. 

The dam of ABDALLAH, Jr., is the thorough-bred 
mare Kitty Fisher, out of the celebrated race mare 
Bertrand, formerly owned and run by John R. Sparr 
of South Carolina. Kitty Fisher’s sire was Chorister, 
and his sire Imported Contract. Chorisier’s dam 
Jennie Gray, by Auld Robin Gray. 

Thus. it will be seen that this Stallion combines the 
very best blood of the tretter and race horse. Ile in- 
herits in a remarkable degree, the trotting action of 
the Messenger breed as transmitted through his sire 
and grand sire. He has magnificent knee action, com- 
bined with the long, low, telling stroke from behind, 
for which this breed is soremarkable. When trotting, 
if driven to a break, the slightest pull brings him 
down to bis trot without the loss of a moment, and 
this natural characteristic doubtless will be transmit- 
ted to his colts. 

Abdallah, Jr., is a blood bay with black points, fif- 
teen and a half hands high, with large bone and mus- 
cle and possessing great power. He has had but little 
handling, but could show at 2.50 gait without train- 
ing. He served twenty mares last spring, and every 
one proves to be in foal. NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


SEASON OF 1867. 


WATHRIOO,7 


By Imp. Yorkshire out of Topaz by Imp. -Glencoe, 
will make the season of 1867 at the farm of his own- 
er, 12 miles west of St. Louis, and 3 cast of Bridge- 
ton, on the N. B. Plank Road, at $25 the season.— 
Cash when services are rendered. Pasturage fora 
few mares from a distance at $2 per week at risk of 
owner. W. W. HENDERSON, M.D. 
apI—3m 








THE FOLLOWING 


HORSES will Stand 
The ensuing season at HIGHLAND FARM, on the 
Manchester road, 22 miles west of St. Louis. 
VOUCHER, by Wagner. Dam, imported Britahnia 
ty Muley. At $25. 
DERBY, by imported Eclipse. Dam, Lady Taylor by 
Glencoe. At $15. 
REVEILLE, by Membrino Chief. 
Letcher, he by Medoc. At $10. 
Good pasturage for mares from a distance, at $2 
per weck; every care taken to prevent accidents or 
escapes, but no accountability should they occur. 
The money must be paid in all cases before the mare 
is taken away. B. F. HUTCHISON. 
March Ist, 1867. 3a 


Dam by Bob 


—] 





MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP. 


WITH 


SAPONIFIER. 


Only 2 cents the pound of excellent soap if yousave 
and use your waste grease. Only 6 or7 cents the 
pound of the very best soap if you buy the grease. 
Directions attached to every package. All that is re- 
quired is an iron kettle holding one cr two gallons. 
Forsale at every drug and grocery store. 
COUNTERFEITS. 


BEWARE OF 


Be particular in asking for Penn’A SALT Manurac 


TURING COMPANY’S SAPONIFIER. 
March 15-ly 


PREMIUM CHESTER COUNTY WHITE 


PIGS--Constantly on band a well select- 
ed stock of the purest Breed Chester County Whites. 
Having paid particular attention to the breeding of 
these pigs, will guarantee all stock to be of the purest 
and finest quality. These pigs make more weight 
for the feed consumed than any other breed, fre- 
quently weighing from 5 to 7 hundred pounds from 
16 to 18 months old. For sale by GEO. B. HICK- 
MAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. N.B.—Pigs 
shipped by Express to all parts of the United States 
at reasonable prices. Decl—6m 








FARMERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


KGINSTITUTED BY STATE 
AUTHORITY. 





Authorized Capital, 
$100,000.00 


Office—N. E. Corner of Fifth and 
Chesnut Streets. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
President. 
P. M. Kiry, Secretary. 
JosEPH W. WHITE, Adjuster. 








This Insurance Company has been organ- 
ized especially for the benefit of 
y ‘|14 & Ty 
WESTERN FARMERS. 


It will take no Fire Risks except on 


FARM 
BUILDIN Ges, 
And Private Residexces in towns 

and cities, detached from other 
buildings at least one 
hundred feet. 
It will Insure the LIFE OF ALL KINDS ot 


LIVE STOCK. 


It will Insure Horses, Mules, Cattle, &c., 


AGAINST THEFT! 


It will Insure the 


LIVES OF PERSONS, 


For the.benefit of the wife and children. 


LOSSES Will be promptly 
Adjusted and Paid. 


Efficient AGENTS wanted 
in every Town and County. 


GOOD INDUCEMENTS TO LOCAL 
AGENTS. 

The FARMERS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
has been organized by and under the Laws ot 
Missouri, with all these Special Departments 
of Insurance, and the custom of farmers who 
desire Insurance is respectfully solicited. 

All business will be attended to with prompt- 
ness and despatch. 

Letters addressed to the Secretary promptly 
answered. 





A Work on Squash Raising. 


How to select the location- prepare the ground— 
what manures to use, and how to apply them—how 
to plant, cultivate, gather, store, keep and market 
the crop. Illustrated by several engravings, includ- 
ing a section of a Squash House. The work will be 
found as thorough asmy Treatise on Onion Raising 
Sent to any address for 30 cents. If any person on 
reading it does not find his money’s worth, he may 
return the book, and I will refund the money. 

James J. H. Gregory, 


ap5t Marblehead, Mass. 





Carrot and Mangold Wurtzel 
SEED.—I raised the past season a fine lot of Long 
Red, Yellow Glebe, and White Mangcld Wartzel 
Seed. I will send either variety, post-paid, to any 
address, for $1 perlb. Also, Long Orange Carrot, of 
my own growing, at $1.25 per lb. 

I here offer an opportunity to procure seed direct- 
ly from the grower. 

James J. H. Gregory, 


Marblehead, Mass. 


1,000,000 
GRAPE VINE CUTTINGS 
FOR SALE. 

Norton’s Virginia, $12 for 1000 cuttings; by 
10,000 or more, only $10. — 
Concord and other sorts cheaper. 
DR. H. SCHRODER, 
Bloomington, Il. 


apdt 





feb6t 





Willcox & Gibbs’ Sewing 
Machine. 
“Tts seam is stronger and less 


liable to rip in use or wear than 
the Lock Stitch.” 


(*‘Judges’ Report” at the “Grand Trial.’’) 

Send for the “‘Report’”’ and samples of Work, 
containing loth kinds of stitches on the same 
piece of goods. Address, 


M. W. LEET, 
General Agent, No. 11 North Fifth St., 
Saint Louis, Mo. opposite Court House. 


KIRBY 


For a few years past the con- 
trol of “‘THE KIRBY” in Mis- 
souri has been in the hands of 
pores to whom we sold it,--but 

aving now re-purchased same 
we have established an Office, 

arehouse, Sample Room, and 
epalr Depot, for our GENERAL 
SOUTH-WESTERN ACENCY at 
No. 1246 BROADWAY, “WHIT- 
TIER BUILDINGS,” S* LOUIS, 
MO. Mr. Dick Ran-..a is our 





General Agent in charge of the 
same, an 
eling 


Otis B. Coicord, Trav- 
ent. 

The Machines furnished thro’ 
this General Agency will be of 
our own manufacture, at AU- 
BURN, New York, and are much 
improved over any machine ever 
sold in the South-West. Far- 
mers are EARNESTLY CAU- 
TIONED against being ied into 
the belief that the “KIRBY” is 
only a “ rigid bar”’ machine, but 
allow us to assure you ITIS A 

FLEXIBLE BAR” MACHINE 
and also that it is the original 
and very best flexible bar prin- 
ciple in the world. 

e fully warrant our Machine. 

It is a perfect Mower, perfect 

Reaper, perfect Hand-raker, and 

rfect If-raker, -- ALL cOom- 

BINED IN ONE! and the Cheap- 
est in the World! 

Send for Full Descriptive Pam- 
phiet. oe enter ho. Ad- 
dress D.M. ‘0. 

P. O. Box, 2583, 
e St. Louis, Mo. 
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{Selected for Colman’s Rural World.] 
SPRING. 
I know that the spring time 
Is come, for I heard 
In the morn’s carly prime 
Che bliths bluebird, 
And high in the clear sky 
Toe martin, that brings 
Fidings of summer nigh 
Warm on his wings. 
[LovisviLLe JourNa. 
Hail bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire. 
[Mittox. 
The Spring is bere, the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours: 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar. above these perishing things. 


We pass out from the city’s feverish hum, 
To find refreshment in the silent woods : 
And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 
Like a cool sleep upon our pulses broods; 
Yet over these, a restless thought will steal, 
To teach the indolent heart it still must feel. 


Gtrange, that the audible stillness of the noun, 

The waters tripping with theis silver fest : 
The turning to tho light of leaves in June, 

And the light whispers as their edges meet : 
Strange, that they fill not, with their tranquil tone, 
The spirit, walking in their midst alone. 


There's no contentment in @ world like this, 
Save in forgetting the immortal dream: 

We may not gaze upon thestars of bliss, 
That through the cloud-rifts radiant stream; 

Pird-like, the prisuned soul will lift its eye 


And pine till it is hooded from the sky. {Wirts. 


Music, sweet music, 

Sounds over the earth ; 
One glad choral song 

Greets the primrose’s birth : 
The lark soars above 

With its shrill matin strain : 
The shepherd boy tunes 

His reed pipe on the plain. 


Music, sweet music, 
Cheers meadow and lea, 
In the song of the blackbird, 
The hum of the bee; 
The loud happy laughter 
Of children at play, 
Proclaim how they worship 
Spring’s beautiful day. 
[Exiza Cook. 
The winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear on the earth; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. {Sone or Sotomon. 


The truest sign of spring is the appearance 
of the birds. I became aware of the presence 
of the bluebird, whose song was the first sound 


that fell upon my ear early in the morning, 
jhalfmingling with my dream, ere I was well 
awake. 
faint—not from effort or fatigne—but from the 
tranquility of the bird’s nature: seen also in 
its flight. 
tial hue, warbling in our springs, and building 
‘often about the habitations of man, seeking a 
home in the ark of the martin, which it en- 


It isa spiritual bird, with a celes- 


‘ ° . . } 
chants with the cireles of its gentle flutter 


| ings. F. G. 
i +e 
| Written fur Colman’s Rural World. } 
How a Man Became a Farmer. 

Edward Holt had been a vear in the city 
and then he recurned to the country. He had 
got tired of a farmer’s life, and eo he thought 
‘he would try the city. Whether it 


jing to see the old homestead again, or only a! 


}deserted farm. It was in February, the latter 
‘part, when the ground showed here and there 
‘a snow-drift. In one place the ground was 
‘dry and mellow. He thought he had never 
seen it look so fine asit did on that day after a 
\long winter, and asojourn in the city. He 
{picked up a handful of earth—after kicking it 
‘with his boot, almost spoiling a pair of French 
calf’s—and put it to his face to smell of it, and 
even taste a little of it. 
‘smell it had—reminding him of the old times, 
ithat he wanted to be following the plow again, 
‘and struggling to keep the furrows up where 
they were disposed to fall back, as with the 
| god. He looked over all, and theught of what 
was coming—that this tield would be waving 
with a miracle of grain ; and what bird-songs 
that he used to hear would be here again; the 
woods thick with their covering. He thought 
of the grass so fresh—and the cloud-shadows of 
June sailing over it; and of the strawberry 
times with innocent children in the field. Then 
the took up another handful of earth and walk- 
ed on. What wealth there is in this he thought. 
How pleasant to get it out. Never before, in 
all his farming, had he thought so: he never 
had seen the thing co. This earth—the little 
;soil he carried in his hand—had now an at- 
traction for him. It was, as it were, anew 
thing. Such an opening to farming, he never 
before had seen. ‘‘And is this the occupation 
of the farmer? I had never seen it so before. 
I must stay here.’ And the thought (of the 
‘handful of earth) haunted him. He was con- 
stantly inhaling its sweet freshness. He dread- 
ed to go to the city—he went, however, but the 
matter only became worse. The handful of 
earth followed him. He thought of the whole 
field, and of the furrows. He wanted to be 
there to harrow it; he pined for it. So he left 
the city and went to the country, and bought 
back his farm. Now he had rest—the load 
was removed. At once he went to the field; 
he worked it ; he luxuriated in it. “(How much 
will it’ bring me? Here will bea good crop, 
the soil is so rich and so mellow.” 

And so it proved. He watched carefully the 
first appearance of the blade—a whole com- 
pany of them, scattered apart and in an inde- 
pendent order, as he had sowed them. This 


So fragrant—such a 








It had arrived, the old familiar note, 


was a long-| 


joonee for change, he started and visited his} 


i was his doings. The ground was true: ani 
would grow the grain for him—barley and ous 
and some wheat—all different in their Appey 
ance. How precious the wheat looked, 3, 
he trusted to the good wealth of the grounjy 
i bring it on, which it did—and he had a he» 
jcrop. He used to have tair crops; but ney 
jsuch as this, because he was careless aby 
i working it up to the point. Now, since he fr} 
an interest, there was more pains taken, Sy 
a use of the cultivator and the harrow'} 
never knew their virtue before. 

| The harvest was a splendid onc—it paid wg) 
Not only this field, but the few others he ha 


} 
~|for he had followed the good advice of a frig 


land had purchased but part of the ‘old Jy 
jand this he had taken pains with. He hy 
(for he now kept a dian 
, nearly twice the amount of labor he used tox 
—and the most remarkable of all, as he uy 
to say, he was less tired than formerly, & 
enjoyed betier health, and much better spirits 
He was, if not a happy man, at least one thy 
enjoyed himself—and he was contented. } 
more city for him. The Lord’s earth, with fj 
heaven over him, and H1s work of growthay 
life all about him —this was worth all thei: 


done, he found out 


iquity of the city, and was worth all ite gu 
Such a satisfaction as his harvest gave hin- 
his granaries all filled; cellars stored) 
his children hy 
py—he had a few, romps of the field, and gro 
ing up—to be farmers, if he could makeits 
But how make it? Here his own experieng 
came in. How was he made a farmer? \y 
by being compelled to work the soil when hi 
inclination was otherwise. He must get upi 
relish, a2 passion. This is what saved hin- 
Saved? Ay! He would have frittered amy 
his time without an object to direct him, ait 
less—and the result would have been povert 
distress. His family would have suffered; 
would have been straitened the rest of his lik 
But the happy incident of the fresh mold savd 
him. Locke says it is lucky incidents that 
geta passion fora thing. The man will nev 
forget that handful of earth, for it made 
impression, and turned the whole course of bi 
life. So itis with all pursuits. These are thi 
men that do the real work of the world, me 
tally. morally and physically. 


his 
his stock well provided for ; 


~-@oo 


LEAKS IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 

Mrs. Haskell, in her recently issued ‘* Hous 
hold Encyclopedia,” throws together some 4 
the small leaks in the household ship, which" 
copy for a double purpose: 1. To show theme 
that their wives havea multitude of cares, ¢ 
little details, to look after—generally far m0 
items than occur in men’s business pursuit 
and, 2. To indicate to housewives details th! 
they, perhaps, may not have thought of belort 

* Much is often wasted in boiling or roastilj 
meats. Unless watched the cook will thro 
out the water without letting it cool to take # 
the fat or scrape thedripping-pan into theswi! 
pail. This grease is useful in many ways. 4 
can be burned in lamps, mixed with lard; 0)! 
no pork has been boiled with it, made is! 
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candles. When pork is boiled alone, it will do 
to frv cakes in if cleansed. Again bits of meat 
are thrown out which would make hashed meat 
or hash. The flour is sifted in a wasteful man- 
ner, or the bread-pan left with dough sticking 
toit. Pie crust is left and laid by to sour, in- 
stead of making a few tarts for tea, &c., &e. 
Cold puddings are considered good for nothing, 
when often they can be steamed for the next 
day, or, as in case of rice, made over in other 
forms. Vegetables arethrown away that would 
warm for breakfast nicely. Dish towels are 
thrown down where mice can destroy them. 
Soap is left in water to dissolve, or more is used 
than necessary. If Bath brick, whiting, rotten- 
stone are used, much is wasted uselessly. The 
ecrub-brush is left in water, pails scorched by 
the stove, tubs and barrels left in the sun to 
drv and fall apart, chamber-pails allowed to 
rust, tins not dried, and iron-ware rusted ; nice 
knives used for cooking in the kitchen, silver 
spoons used to scrape kettles, or forks used to 
toast bread. Rinsing of sweatmeais and skim- 
mings of sirup, which make good vinegar, are 
thrown out; cream is allowed to mold and 
rpoil ; mustard to dry in the pot, and vinegar to 
corrode the castor; tea, roasted coffee, pepper, 
and spices to stand open and lose their strength. 
Che wolasses-jug loses the cork and the flies 
take possession. Sweetineats are opened and 
forgotten. Vinegar is drawn in a basin, and 
allowed to stand till both basin and vinegar are 
spoiled. Sugar is spilled from the barrel, coffee 
from the sack, and tea from the chest. Differ- 
ent sauces are made too sweet, and both sauce 
and sugar wasted. Dried fruit has not been 
taken care of in season and becomes wormy. 
The vinegar on pickles loses strength, or leaks 
out, and the pickles become soft. Potatoes in 
the cellar grow, and the sprouts are not removed 
til! they become worthlese. Apples decay for 
want of Jooking over. Pork spoils for want of 
salt, and beef because the brine wants scalding. 
Hams become tainted or filled with vermin for 
wantof the right protection. Dried beef be- 
comes 60 hard it can’t be cut. Cheese molds, 
and is eaten by mice or vermin. Lard is not 
well tried in the fall, and becomes tainted. Bones 
are burned that will make soup. Ashes are 
thrown out carelessly, endangering the premises, 
and being wasted. Servants leave a light and 
fire burning iv the kitchen when they are out 
all the evening. Brooms are never bung up, 
and soon are spoiled. Carpets are swept with 
stubs hardly fit to scrub the kitchen, and good 
new brooms used for scrubbing. Towels are 
used in place of holders, and good sheets to iron, 
taking a fresh one every week, thus scorching 
nearly all inthe house. Fluid, if used, is left 
uncorked, endangering the house and wasting 
the alcohol. Caps are left from lamps, render- 
ing the fluid worthless by evaporation. Table 
linen is thrown carelessly down and is eaten by 
mice, or put away damp and is mildewed, or 
the fruit-stains forgotten, and the stains wasbed 
in. Table-cloths and napkins used as dish- 
wipers; mats forgotten to be put under the hot 
dishes; tea-pots melted by the stove; in all 
and many other ways a careless and inexpe- 
rienced housekeeper will waste the hard-earned 





wages of her husband, when she really thinks, | 
because she buys no fine c othes, makes the old 
ones last, and cooks plainly, she is a most su-| 
perior housekeeper.” 


——-—_--- eee a 
{Written for Colman’s Rural World.} 

‘‘A MILLION AND A BILLION.” 

Under this head some gentleman in the Sci- 
entifie American, very modestly says that he 
doubts ‘“‘ whether one person in a thousand 
has a correct idea of what a billion is;” and 
he then proceeds to tell us what a billion is— 
hesays: ‘A billion is a million times a mil- 
lion.” Next he informs us how long a time it 
it would require to count this astonishing num- 
ber—a billion. ‘ If Adam at the beginning of 
his existence had begun to countand continued to 
do so until now, he would not have yet counted 
near enough to count a billion, he (counting 200 
per minute) would require 9,520 years 34 days 5 
hours and 20 minutes. And if we allow poor 
Adam 12 hours daily for rest. &c., he would 
need 19,024 vears, 68 days, 10 hours and 40 
minutes.” 

Now permit us as a supplement to this in- 
teresting article on numbers, to say that a billion 
is one thousand million. To count a billion— 
supposing a man to count 100 per minute—would 
require 19 years, 3 months, [4 days, 10 hours 
and 4 minutes. If we allow the person count- 
ing half the time for rest, sleep, &c., it would 
require just double the amount given above— 
viz: 38 years, 6 months, 28 days, 20 hours and 
8 minutes. 

Thus it will be scen that instead of requiring 
nearly 20,000 years to count a billion; it would 
not require half a century—and any of our 
gray-headed fathers might have counted a bill- 
ion had they devoted their time to it. In 
making the above estimate we have considered 
360 days to the year; while the calculation we 
mentioned used 365. To counta million (count- 
ing 100 per minute, and allowing half the time 
for rest, &c.,) would require 13 days, 20 hours 
and 8 minutes. Tom Wavkor, Mosel/e, Mo. 

. +9 -—---—- 
MORE ABOUT THE GRASSHOP- 
PERS. 

Mr. Wm. J. Allen writes to the Kansas City 
Advertiser to assure the farmers of the borders 
that their fears of another invasion of grass- 
hoppers the coming summer are groundless, as 
they do not yaaa two years in succession. He 
says, that in the summer of 1852, in Rogue Riv- 
er Valley, Southern Oregon, where he was then 
living, the same grasshoppers came in and de- 
stroyed everything green on the face of earth; 
a valley luxuriant with grass and all kinds of 
vegetation was left like a desert plain. The 
fruit trees were a!l destroyed, and even the mis- 
seltoe on the oak did not escape their ravages. 
The farming community became so dishearten- 
ed that many sold out for what they could get, 
aud left the Valley in disgust. They were in- 
experienced; reasoned that the eggs would all 
be hatched and consequently the grasshoppers 
would be more numerous the next year. But 
their fears were entirely groundless, for the next 
year there was none to do any damage. Shasty 
Valley, Northern California, is probably more 
troubled with grasshopper raids than any por- 
tion of the United States, and yet they never 
come two years in succession. In 1857 they 
ate everything green in Salt Lake Valley, and 
came near starving the Mormons out, since 
which time old Brigham keeps one year’s sup- 
plies on hand, knowing that they would not 





come the second year. 


[Reported for Colmans’ Rural World.) 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
BY A. FENDLER, ESQ., ALLENTO™, #9 
MARCH, 1867. 


| Thermometer in open air. 


7AM. 2PM. 9PM. 
28.3. 40.7 31.2 

Maximum temp. 77.5, Ist, 2 P.M. 

Minimum « —9.0, 14th, 6 A.M. 


a 


Meat of Month. 
63.4 


Range, 79.5 
Barometer—height reduced to freezing point. 
7AM. 2P.M. 9 P.M. Mean of Monti. 
29.635. 29.575 29.606. 29.605 


Maximum, 30.078, 14th, 7 A.M. 
Minimum, 29,027, Ist, 2 P.M. 





1.051 


Amount of rain and melted snow, 2.76 inches 
Depth of snow, 44 inches. 


Range, 


Si eee i 
Give tHe Printers Farr PLay.—We bave a 
piece of advice which we wish to impress firmly 
and indelibly upon the public mind, and that is 
to give the printers fair play. Do not forget 
that it costs eomething to puff as well as toad 
vertise, and never sponge upon a printer in any ~ 
way whatever. It is the printer’s ink that 
makes nine-tenths of our fortunes; it takes mon- 
ey to buy ink, type and paper, and yet, after 
all this, feware the thanks the -printer gete. 
Give the printer fair play, and give up all 
hopes of gratuitous puffing, &c. Daniel Web- 
ster was “mighty near right” when he remark 
ed of the press, ‘‘ Small is the sum required to 
patronize a newspaper: amply rewarded isits pa- 
tron. I care not how humble and unpretending 
the gazette which he takes, it is next to impos 
sible to fill it without putting into it something 
that is worth the subscription price.”’ 
oo. oe 


UNION. 

Unite vour good flour with D. B. DeLand & 
Co.’s Best Chemical Saleratus, if you want extra 
bread, biscuit and pastry of all kinds. United 
they rise, divided they fall. 





DOMAETIC BEPARTMANT, 


A Puary Custanp Pir.—The crust of all custard 
pies, or those made like custard, should be made with 
the addition of alittle sour milk and saleratus, to 
make it light, and then it will never be soaked and wet 
at thebottom. Itisagreatimprovement. To every 
two pies, allow five eggs, sugar, nutmeg, lemon, salt 
to the taste, and bake in a quick oven. 








Ece Puppine.—One quart of milk, nine eggs, nine 
spoonsful of flour, a little salt, put in a bag and boil 
in boiling water one hour and a half. Use a liquid 
sauce cr one made of butter,sugar and nutmeg mashed 
together. 


Fiovur Pupping.—One quartof milk scalded. Dis- 
solve a pint and half flour with cold milk and two 
spoonsful of sweet cream, and when free from lumps, 
stir itinto the scalded milk. Beat seveneggs, a littls 
salt, sugar to your taste, half a nutmeg or cinnamon. 
It may be either baked or boiled. It takes two hours 
to boil, and an hour and a quarter to bake. If boiled 
the bag should be only two-thirds full, that it may 
swell. It must be put in boiling water and kept boil- 
ing. It must be turned in ten minutes or it will be 
heavy. If baked and raisins are used, they should 
not be put in until the pudding has cooked enough te 
thicken, or they will settle at the bottom. Flour pud- 
ding should be eaten as soon as cooked, or they will 
fall. Serve with a nutmeg sauce made as above. 


A Puary Rice Puppixe.—Boil a pint of rice; add 
a quart of milk, half a cup of butter, four spoonsful 
of sugar; boil them up together and let them partial- 
ly cool. Beat five eggs well, and stir in, and, if rais- 
ins are added, let them be stirred round after it 
has partly cooked, that they do not settle at the bot- 
tom. Flavor with salt, cinnamon, or nutmeg and 
bake one hour. 
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BARNUM & BROTHER, No. 25 South Main St., Saint Louis, Mo., can attention toy 
THAT THEY ARF NOW PREPARED TO FURNISH . 

= Landreth’s Celebrated Garde 

See Ds! 


The reputation of these Garden Seeds is establishe 
the purchaser can rely with reasonable certainty op | 
supplied with what our label indicates—FRESH ANp 9 
UINE SEEDS. Also Agents for 


Straub’s Wheat Flouring, Corn Meal &}, 
Portable Queen of the South 
SCRIsST MItL. Ts 
5000 of which are in use West and 8p 
We have also the exclusive sale in this market of 
Way’s Hay, Hemp’& Cotton Pr 
AGENTS FOR THE 
CHAMPION COMBINED REAP} 
AND MOWER, 


= ss Which took the First Premium at the Mo. State Fair, | 
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- Also, for Wendiver’s Mo. Corn Planter] *. 
Which took the First Premium. ‘ 


STRAUB’S GRIST MILL. which took the First Premium. ALLEN’S COTTON PLANTE® ovr. t 


BUCKEYE SULKY CORN PLOW. 
BRANSON’S HAND LOOM, AND CHLEBRATHD RO 
ISLAND STHEL PLOWS. C 


Also, prepared to supply 


Pitt’s Threshers, Avery & Calhoun Plows, Cor Shellers, Cutting Boxes, jf *'*" 


: INTER 

Leather and Rubber Belting, Drag Saws, Horse Powers, Champion and Putnam Wringers, Missoari Family Washing Machine, and alli It is 
of the most approved patterns of implements and machines. quarto 

ing av 
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WEsTZAl ASAICULTUAAL DEPOT ano seen stone, | =: 
WM. KOENIG & CO., 


No. 207, (Old No. 56) North Second St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Our 
those 
the be 
tion. 
of thi 
For o 
For b 
For q 
Local 
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In 
We ate jmst in receipt of a large supply of over 


LANDRETH'’S GARDEN SEEDS, | 


. : ty 
Now ready for delivery. We are prepared to fill al] orders for these celebrated Seeds that we may be favored with; we can assure 0 yell 
trons that the seeds purchased of us fresh and true to name. We draw the attention of Farmers to victi 


i2> BROWN‘S IMPROVED §LLINOIS CORN PLANTER. yw a9 


DEERE'S CELEBRERTED MOLINE PLOWS. |] “ 










The Favorite eye Sulky Corn Cultivator. . at 

‘The World -Cno iS Feaper one 
Aad ower, Which took © eigl 

Grand Gold Medal of Honor at the Great Auburn Field, Trial as the bést machine. We have also on hand a large supply of len; 
Threshers, Wheat Drills, Corn Shellers, Cutting Boxes, Sugar Mills & Evaporatoq i. 
ae _ Clover, Timothy, Blue Grass, Red Top and! Orchard Grass Seeds, &c. the 
Descriptive Circulars sent gratis on application. ; 


WM. KOENIG & Cj, 207 North 2d St., St. Louis,Mo | 


ae 


